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English Meets the Challenge 


Henry David Thoreau, one his 
more prophetic moments Walden, ex- 
claimed: 

There are thousand hacking the 

branches evil one who striking 

the roots. 

were alive today, 
how satisfied would 
with the wisdom this 
remark! For how many ex- 
amples have at- 
tempts find solutions 
some our most persist- 
ent social, political, and 
educational problems 
hacking their branches 
rather than striking 
their roots. Thus find 
experts, semi-experts, and 
pseudo-experts inundating 
with easy solutions 
such difficult problems 
juvenile delinquency, 
labor and management 
strife, slums, cultural improvement 
deterioration, war and peace, and 
education. 

used said that the kingdom 
the blind the one-eyed man king. 
But today, regardless one’s sight in- 
sight, one can become expert and win 
the nation’s headlines the simple ex- 
pedient loud utterances repeated often 


Joseph Mersand 


enough. The truth about any these large 
and intricate problems ever-fleeting and 
difficult catch. Occasionally some hardy 
souls, after much careful study and re- 
search, may discern slight shadow the 
truth, but they not make the headlines. 

our field English, 
have long witnessed 
veritable army hackers 
the branches compared 
the isolated striker 
the roots. compared 
the former, the latter 
like still, small voice 
whispering the wilder- 
ness. For, how difficult 
make valid judgments 
about the practices and 
achievements our dis- 
cipline! 

When our elementary 
and secondary schools 
opened their doors 
September, there were 
42,700,000 students who entered. Higher 
education added another 3,780,000 (not 
including students who were taking non- 
credit courses), bringing the grand total 


Dr. Mersand Chairman the English de- 
partment Jamaica High School, New York 
City. This slightly abridged version his 
Presidential Address, given before the National 
Council Teachers English Denver, Colo- 
November 26, 1959. 
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46,480,000. Many them will 
studying will exposed some kind 
English, elementary schools, Eng- 
lish Language Arts. Who there well- 
informed the facts and wise their 
interpretation that can speak authorita- 
tively about our objectives, our methods, 
our materials, and our evaluation our 
accomplishments? 

English, see it, indeed meeting 
the challenges which grow more numerous 
and more formidable each year. this 
paper, however, shall confine myself 
discussion eight challenges. 


Challenge Number How important 
our subject? 


survey which conducted recently 
among some five hundred distinguished 
educators, business men, civil service 
executives, librarians, deans law schools, 
legislators, judges, editors and publishers, 
was impressed the number times 
they have called English the most impor- 
tant subject the curriculum. Let 
quote scientist, business executive, and 
college administrator typical 
examples: 

Professor Watson, Chairman 
the Physics Department Yale Uni- 
versity, and member the Manhattan 
Project group which worked the atom 
bomb: 

feel that the most important subject 
the entire course study the elemen- 
tary and college preparatory years the 
English language. What can more im- 
portant than handle our own work-a- 
day langauge with facility, matter what 
the life work, business profession? 
have some younger physics colleagues who 
obviously write with difficulty. They are 
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promising scientists who love work 
the laboratory but they are laggards 
writing papers that describe their results. 
But what good are research reports unless 
they are properly described well- 
written report? 

“Also, most important that 
scientist engineer able get his 
feet and speak clearly about his work. 
Some practice public speaking, debating, 
dramatics should part every 
student’s course. 

pleased note that one Presi- 
dent main recommendations 
that all school students should study Eng- 
lish every year, and that half this work 
should composition” (1). 

Time and time again similar state- 
ments were expressed about the impor- 
tance our subject both for self- 
development and for success any and 
every life occupation. 


Challenge Number The description 
and delimitation our discipline 


Speech was discipline long before 
ours. Aristotle wrote about Greek; 
Cicero and Quintilian Latin. Speech 
not confined any one language any 
one geographical area. English, the con- 
trary, its content, has ever been 
state flux. Thirty-five years ago, 
Ward asked What English? and 
have been trying find the answer ever 
since. have tried meet the challenge 
one the most massive curriculum 
development operations the history 
American education, which thousands 
teachers, supervisors, administrators, 
and librarians almost every state the 
Union have been working together 
define their aims, the scope and sequence 
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their subject matter, the materials and 
means for evaluation. one our panels 
tomorrow, Arno Jewett the Office 
Education will outline the main trends 
some 250 courses study that have 
appeared the past twenty-five years 
(2). the 14th Annual Meeting the 
Association for Supervision and Curricu- 
lum Development held Cincinnati, 
March 1-3, 1959, there were 117 bulletins 
exhibited various aspects the Lan- 
guage Arts kindergarten through senior 
high school from almost half the states. 
And these were produced the last year 
two (3). Critics who are constantly 
reminding that don’t teach writing, 
reading, good handwriting might well 
spend little time with these curriculum 
bulletins see what actually being 
planned for today’s children. Many 
them represent long years classroom ex- 
perience, action-research, 
mentation. Thus are meeting our sec- 
ond challenge through conferences with 
colleagues, through exchanges informa- 
tion and experiences, through deliberations 
the definition, delimitation, and de- 
scription our area, and through publi- 
cation and dissemination our findings 
the local, district, city, and state level. 


Challenge Number Articulation 

The manner which the modern cur- 
riculum English prepared today rep- 
resents another challenge that has been 
met—the challenge articulation. More 
and more teachers all levels the edu- 
cational are realizing that language 
growth continuous process that 
affected such artificial boundaries 
diploma from elementary, junior, 
senior high school. The days when the col- 


lege teacher English could content 
with merely criticizing the efforts 
achievements the secondary school 
teacher, and the secondary school teacher 
with criticizing the teachers the lower 
schools, are rapidly passing into limbo. 
More and more, teachers all levels are 
meeting together district state con- 
ferences discover common problems and 
search for common solutions. 


the national scale, have for the 
past twelve years noted the fruits such 
cooperation our own Commission 
the Curriculum. The comparatively new 
Commission the Profession also or- 
ganized vertical representation and 
beginning this meeting put into prac- 
tice some the suggestions earlier de- 
liberations. You have all this time be- 
come aware the Basic Issues the 
Teaching English, which resulted from 
series conferences 1958 among 
twenty-eight distinguished representatives 
from various parts the country and from 
all levels instruction (4). great deal 
interest has been aroused result 
the wide distribution this document, and 
various plans are being made try out 
hypothetical articulated programs which 
are designed solve some the problems 
raised the conference. 


the local scale, the usual pro- 
cedure, when curriculum other problems 
are being discussed, bring together 
teachers all levels contribute from 
their rich experience and knowledge the 
problems issue. The greater this articula- 
tion, the more successful our efforts. Per- 
haps, the final words might best ex- 
pressed Thomas Hale Hamilton, who 
his recent installation President the 


Pee 


State University New York said: 
major and too infrequently noted weak- 
ness our education its segmentation 
—segmentation which manifests itself hori- 
zontally the unnatural splitting 
knowledge into smaller and com- 
partments, and vertically insistence that 
the domains elementary, secondary, and 
higher education have boundaries invio- 
late those sovereign states. Yet nothing 
could more false better designed 
weaken the total impact the educational 
enterprise Truly, let elementary 
school any place wounded and some 
place, some time, college will bleed (5). 


Challenge Number Individual 
Differences 


The fourth challenge one that has 
troubled educators for several thousand 
years—individualization instruction. 

The Council, from its inception, has 
been concerned with provision for individ- 
ual differences, and every one its great 
revisions the English curriculum has in- 
creased our knowledge. Yet there have 
always been those menacing obstacles 
oversized classes, excessive teacher load, 
and enervating non-teaching duties that 
have robbed teachers their energy and 
time meet the needs their students. 
Our suggestions have been many: 

Multiple track courses that would 
receive modicum homogeneity (com- 
plete homogeneity, course, im- 
possible 

Smaller classes permit more face- 
to-face conferences between teacher and 
pupil 

Individualized reading and writing 
programs 

rich program extra-curricular 
activities, such publications, dramatic 
performances, and similar enriching ex- 
periences for the individually gifted child 

Adequate materials all kinds 
meet the needs individuals 

Teacher-training that would equip 
our teachers with proper understandings 


and skills 
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would the first admit that 
have long way toward de- 
sirable individualization instruction. But 
our philosophy, least, our curriculum 
guides, and our methodology are pointing 
that direction. long the average 
high school teacher English has meet 
175-200 students day, individualization 
may more dream than reality. 
one expects doctor meet 175-200 
patients day, lawyer meet 175- 
200 clients day. Yet somehow this system 
has grown our secondary schools, 
and have utilize every means our 
command educate the public and the 
boards education that investment 
taxes reduce class size and teacher load 
can the wisest investment our 
nation’s future. 


Challenge Number Understanding 
the Student and His Learning Processes 


The challenge individual differences 
closely allied the challenge lan- 
guage growth and language teaching 
achieve the greatest possible growth. 
know more about human motivation and 
what makes students want read and 
write and speak well. When English 
grammar was first introduced into our aca- 
demies, and later into the public high 
schools, was most often defended for its 
disciplinary value. The first secondary 
schools were Latin Grammar schools and 
the disciplinary function was primary. 
was not surprising when English depart- 
ments were added the academies for the 
English grammar defended just 
effective for training the mind was 
Latin. One never heard that the study 
English grammar would enable the stu- 
dent read write better. not intend 
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precipitate the battle the grammar- 
ians here, the battle the grammarians 
vs. the structural linguists. But this will 
accept: learn the skills and mechanics 
not disciplinary factors but means 
for more effective and more graceful 
expression. 


know good deal about the neces- 


sity commitment the part the stu- 


dent learn; about the role 
purpose; about the relationship mental 
activity and emotional and physical states; 
about what makes learning worthwhile. 
Yes, there great deal that have 
learn all areas, but are gradually 
crossing the frontiers. 


recent article political scientist 
lamented the fact that, although the teach- 
ing political science was probably one 
the oldest professions, there was not 
single manual teach it. made 
strong case for the preparation such 
manual methods (6). 

The teacher English need feel 
lack this area. Our discipline prob- 
ably the richest from the point view 
methodology and books written meth- 
odology. Since Hinsdale wrote his 
Teaching the Language Arts 1896 (7) 
Dwight Burton’s Literature Study 
the High Schools (8) 1959 there have 
been over fifty texts methods, written 
the great leaders our field from 
Charles Swain Thomas, Lou Brant, 
John Boer, Dora Smith, Lucia 
Mirrielies, Reed Smith, down our own 
Hook. This multitude methods 
books represents, opinion, the rich- 
ness imagination and depth knowl- 
edge the leaders our profession 
they grappled with the manifold problems 


our discipline. doubt whether any 
other area the curriculum has been 
richly endowed. 


have come long way from the 
teaching described William Lyon 
Phelps his Autobiography when 
began his teaching career 1892: 


the traditional teaching Yale, for- 
mality was the rule. Nearly all the members 
the faculty wore dark clothes, frock coats, 
high collars; the their manners 
had icy formality; humour was usually 
absent, except occasional irony the ex- 
pense the dull student. was quite 
possible attend class three hours week 
for year and not have even the remotest 
conception the personality the man 
behind the desk. The teachers seemed 
believe this was the only method which 
discipline could enforced and maintained 


(9). 


all levels the educational ladder 
today have masters teaching who 
understand not only their discipline but 
their students well, without having 
resort either fancy costumes repres- 
sions. Such charming autobigraphies 
great English teachers Esther Cloudman 
Dunn’s The Pursuit Understanding 
(10), Bliss Perry’s And Gladly Teach 
(11), and Mary Ellen Chase’s Goodly 
Fellowship (12), reveal that teaching the 
humanities may also human and hu- 
mane experience. 


Challenge Number Accomplishment 
Reading 


The challenge accomplishment al- 
ways confronts us. Does Johnny really 
read? Can Jane write? When studied 
freshman chemistry, shall never forget 
professor, the great and good Dr. Hill, 
who used impress stating that 
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all the research the benzol compounds 
were collected, would fill the lecture 
Sometimes feel that all the com- 
ments about Johnny and readings 
today were collected, the pile might easily 
fill lecture hall, but that our profession 
might well served were all con- 
signed the flames. Perhaps more non- 
sense and misinformation has been bruited 
about partially informed totally mis- 
informed critics the subject reading 
among today’s children and young adults 
than about any phase the curriculum. 
Who can really speak for the 46,800,000 
students our schools and colleges? Cer- 
tainly would not pretend to, but have 
ascertained facts which are most encour- 
aging me, and will, trust, encour- 
aging you. First, whether our chil- 
dren and young adults are reading better 
worse books than those generation 
ago. occurred also that the two 
groups persons most qualified answer 
this question were the librarians and the 
publishers. What follows summary 


their answers. 


the question, “Are our high school 
and college students reading more good 
books than before?”, there were replies 
from librarians cities 100,000 
more. Thirty-nine librarians were the 
opinion that they were. Only two gave 
unqualified negative reply. Statistics show- 
ing marked increase books withdrawn 
children and young adults were 
supplied libraries Cincinnati, Dayton, 
Evansville, Kansas City, Milwaukee, New 
Orleans, New Bedford (Mass.), New 
York City, Philadelphia, Reading, Savan- 
nah, and Utica. conclusions, based 
study their replies, are: 


general, the ratio total circu- 
lation population more favorable 
now than 1938 1928. 

The percentage non-fiction books 
borrowed has grown recent 
point where, many cases, more non- 
fiction books are circulated than fiction 
books. 

Young people are taking ever- 
increasing share total circulation our 
libraries. 

These statistics, admittedly limited and 
incomplete, are indicative change 
the qualitative and quantitative reading 
habits the American people. And the 
conclusions indicate that this movement 
only the beginning, that libraries can ex- 
pect spiraling circulation books, espe- 
cially non-fiction volumes. addition, 
the overwhelming opinions the nation’s 
librarians that young people are reading 
more and better books now than ever 
before. 

Four specific questions were asked: 

Are students, the whole, reading 

more books? 

Over forty librarians said that they 
were, and these answers came from such 
areas Newark, Toledo, Peoria, Akron, 
Indianapolis, New Bedford, and 
Pittsburgh. 

Are our students borrowing more 

less the classics? 

More less good moderns? 

More less good non-fiction? 

Among those who answered affirma- 
tively were the librarians Wichita, 
Cleveland, Tacoma, Kansas City, Tulsa, 
Denver, Philadelphia, Savannah. Margaret 
Scoggin, Coordinator Young Adult 
Services, New York Public Library, sums 
well: 

can assure you that from day day 
experience, all agree that teen- 


agers read moré good books than ever 


before (13). 
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From cities populations 50,000 
100,000, there were thirty-one replies, 
with more coming daily. Strongly af- 
firmative opinions the greater cir- 
culation books among our students 
came from the librarians Columbus, 
Georgia, Concord, Davenport, 
Iowa, Lincoln, Nebraska, Hamilton, Ohio, 
Lorain, Ohio. The reasons given for this 
increase reading are interest. Miss 
Agnes Krarup, Director, School Library 
Service, Carnegie Library Pittsburgh, 
quoted nine: 


Increasing difficulty getting into 
college. 

National importance building trained 
minds, following the shock Sputnik 

Educators’ attention better ways 
providing for gifted children. 

Advanced College Programs 

Experiments improve articulation be- 
tween elementary schools and high 
schools, between high schools and 
college 

Improved methods teaching reading 
elementary schools during the past 
decade “extension reading” idea 
which promotes wide reading. 

The excellent children’s books which 
stimulate interest and appreciation. 

The realization school administrators 
that the rich resources school li- 
braries, both elementary and high 
school, challenge the student read 
well. English teachers have simulta- 
neously developed more and more skill- 
ful techniques for using libraries pro- 
mote reading depth well 
breadth. 

National Library Week with its nation- 
wide attention reading mentioned 
articles almost every magazine (14). 


Among the other factors listed were: 


Lists recommended books issued 
high schools and libraries. 

Displays school and public libraries. 

Influence the Great Books program; 
junior Great other read- 
ing and discussion groups. 


Wide availability paperback editions, 
leading home libraries. 

The result viewing film and/or 
presentation the stories. 

Book clubs such the Teen Age Book 
Club. 

number book contracts each 

ay. 

Shift many schools from the single 
text approach. 

Inspiring English teaching and teachers. 

10. The development the Work with 
Young Adults many libraries. 

11. Library book talks. 

12. Interest self-improvement. 

13. Books designed catch and hold in- 
terest (15). 


What our publishers think about 
the reading tastes children and young 
adults? From our educational and trade 


publishers, there were replies, broken 
down follows: 


Are our high school and college Stu- 
dents reading more good books than ever 
before? 


Yes (with comment 


supporting evidence) 
Yes (without comment) ........ 


wish had time quote from such pub- 
lishers Avon Books, Ballantine, Farrar, 
Strauss and Cudahy, Hill and Wang, 
Brown, Longmans-Green, Mac- 
millan, Thomas Nelson and Sons, 
Owens, Oxford University Press, Random 
House, Noble and Noble, New Library, 
Bantam, and Winston. Perhaps the com- 
ment Jess Stein Random House will 
serve typify the many encouraging state- 
ments made: 


know that the book industry pub- 
lishing more individual titles every year, 
and know that the total number 
copies printed increasing every year. 
have observed significant rise the use 
Modern Library high school and col- 


leges have also observed that 
very considerable part the sale high- 
brow paperbacks through college 
that secondary and college students read 
better books and more books than their 
parents did because they can more easily 
find low-priced and they are 
probably reading more non-fiction than 
their parents did because some their 
desire for fictional experience being 
satisfied movies and television. Time 
dims and distorts our memories and every 
generation complains that the current crop 
youngsters studies less, reads less, knows 
less, and talks back more than the preced- 
ing generation. don't agree—at least 
with regard learning, reading, and 
knowing. short, believe that second- 
ary and college students will continue 
read more and better books long 
keep finding ways publishing such 
books prices they can afford and long 
keep increasing the easy availability 
books through more stores and other 
outlets (16). 


the whole, the English profession 
can well proud its part stimulating 
interest reading more and better 


books. 

Writing 1953, the dean Ameri- 
can educators the field reading in- 
struction, William Gray, Professor 
Education Emeritus the University 
Chicago, stated: 


When the efficiency the schools was 
challenged 1943, collected all the evi- 
dence could concerning the comparative 
reading ability children and adults then 
and during earlier decades. have also been 
search pertinent evidence ever since. 
The findings are very illuminating. They 
show that there never was period the 
history this country when large per- 
centage the boys and girls any age 
grade level read well silently they 
today. Furthermore, there never was 
period which boys and girls engaged 
much personal reading they today. 
Evidence supporting this statement found 
the tremendous increase during recent 
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years the amount material published 
for children and youth (16a). 


Writing August 1959, Dr. 
Gray stated: 

“My impression that the evidence 
presented therein (Journal Educational 
Research) definitely supports the conclu- 
sions reached the 1952 summary (17).” 

Writing the Nation’s Schools for 
September, 1957, Harold Shane, Dean 
the School Education Indiana Uni- 
versity, stated: 


Despite widespread opinion the contrary, 
elementary school age children are learning 
the fundamentals, the three more 
thoroughly than 1900. Studies test 
scores extending back 1844 show that 
each successive generation learning more 
subject matter than did past generations 

least sixteen similar investigations 

tell the same story about every one the 

three R’s (18). 

Perhaps the most effective answers 
critics our training children the 
fundamentals were compiled the Re- 
search Division the N.E.A. 1951 
its publication, “The Three R’s Hold 
Their Own Mid-Century.” After in- 
quiring for evidence from 440 directors 
research city-school systems for “grass- 
roots” evidence, the document states un- 
equivocally: 

“The profession generally believes that 
instruction the fundamentals more ef- 
fective today and less wasteful time 
than was similar teaching the early 
years the century” (19). 

Later reports from the Research Divi- 
sion the N.E.A. continue bear out 
this contention. shall quote but single 
statement about the reading skills col- 
lege level. Speaking the conference 
“The Undergraduate and Life-Time Read- 
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ing Interest” the dedication the 
Undergraduate Library the University 
Michigan, February 21-22, 1958, 
Ralph Ellsworth, Director Libraries 
the University Colorado, declared: 

strongly suspect that could make 

valid historical comparison between the 

ability college students extract infor- 
mation from print today with that college 
students fifty years ago, might 
amazed the capabilities our own 

obvious that college students are 

much more sophisticated this skill than 
were their predecessors, that they can't 

measured the same scale (20). 

One can conclude here that with re- 
spect the challenge teaching the basic 
skills reading elementary schools, 
our profession has acquitted itself nobly. 
Granted that there great deal re- 
tardation reading all levels, including 
the college—if are judge the 
many books reading improvement— 
nevertheless, our profession has made 
enormous strides developing reading 
competence all American youth, the 
face enormous classes, tremendous 
range individual differences ability, 
motivation, home environment, and li- 
brary facilities. 


Challenge Number The Challenge 
Written Composition 


Since Dean Briggs Harvard was 
closely identified with written composition, 
perhaps might not inappropriate 
relate the following episode about him: 

seems that certain commence- 
ment exercise the platform was unfortu- 
nately the full sun unusually hot 
June day. Moreover, over-zealous 
janitorial staff had revarnished few days 
earlier the chairs the platform. The 


speaker, Dean Briggs, was uncomfortably 
aware these facts sat heavy aca- 
demic robes through the early part the 
ceremony. squirmed around, trying 
keep his robes from adhering too closely 
the newly varished chair, but did not 
succeed. When finally rose, the chair 
rose too, and stuck closely with him for 
several feet. The audience tittered, while 
the good Dean freed himself and took his 
place rostrum. Unabashed, began 
saying, 

Ladies and gentlemen, sorry cannot 

come before you today with plain, un- 

varnished tale. 
wish that the success our teaching 
written composition these past seven 
decades were plain unvarnished tale. 
Whether this the case shall leave for 
you determine the light the fol- 
lowing criticisms and comments. 

The New York Times, for October 29, 
1959, carried story indicating that: 

result demands colleges that 

freshmen show more proficiency English, 

the College Entrance Examination Board 

approved plans yesterday include essay 

writing part its entrance tests. 
the same time, established Com- 
mission English determine what 
achieved secondary schools and what 
expected colleges. 

The New York Times November 
1959, carried the story: 


COLUMBIA STUDENTS 

LACK SKILL WRITING 

SAYS DEAN LAW 
Dean William Warren complained 
that incoming students wrote papers that 
were “for the most part graceless, and too 
often distressingly ungrammatical.” 
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This concern for written composition 
secondary school graduates nothing 
new. Writing friend 1913, Charles 
Eliot described the motives for the in- 
troduction written composition entrance 
requirements, 

the motives which determined Har- 

vard requirements during the and 

they were chiefly the hope improving 

the teaching English the secondary 
schools, and the belief that college instruc- 
tion English, language, and literature, 
could much advanced the elements 


thereof had been mastered before the boys 
came college (21). 


seventy-nine college presidents who 
replied questionnaire about the com- 
petence recent graduates from high 
school, thirty-nine recommended more 
time for written composition—the recom- 
mendation made most frequently. The 
November, 1959, issue The Atlantic 


has less than three articles the 


ing writing. think that must face 
the fact that the teaching written com- 
position has always been most difficult 
task and that the classes have become 
larger and the non-teaching burdens 
heavier, the average teacher has found 
difficult keep ahead. Henry Chauncey, 
his article, “The Plight the English 
Teacher,” the November, 1959, 
Atlantic, puts the case well: 
The average English teacher meets 175 stu- 
dents daily five classes. should as- 
sign one paper week each class, 
would then spend four hours night seven 


nights week and most Saturday and 
Sunday afternoons just correcting papers 


(22). 

What our profession doing meet 
this challenge? More, assure you, than 
just not marking papers. the first place, 
locally and nationally, have been 
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battling for smaller class size, long before 
Dr. Conant began carrying our banner. 
William Dusel San Jose State Col- 
lege, report which gained wide cur- 
rency, long ago advocated teacher load 
more than 100 and four classes. Last 
year, the resolutions N.C.T.E. recom- 
mending this maximum teacher load were 
printed and widely distributed. Cali- 
fornia, under the leadership Richard 
Worthen Diablo Valley College, most 
stimulating document was prepared and 
disseminated administrators and the lay 
public explaining why the reduction 
class size necessary the secondary 
schools are survive and our job. 
Here and there one hears communities 
enlightened enough willing try 
the Conant recommendations, and the re- 
sults are most encouraging. 


The attack the improvement 


written composition aided new 
knowledge why students want not 
want write. are learning that 
can involve student something, will 
want express himself. But not 
deeply involved, his mechanics may 
error-free, but his paper will dull. 


Challenge Number Teacher Training 
References 


last challenge that teacher 
training. Although feel that teachers 
other subject areas should take some 
sponsibility for the written and oral ex- 
pression our students, that not the 
same saying that every teacher can teach 
English. have long advocated that 
teachers English all levels must 
adequately prepared teach this most dif- 
ficult and most important all subjects. 
meet the requirements, have recom- 


vite: 
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mended good general education, solid 
grounding subject matter, and educa- 
tional courses that will equip the prospec- 
tive teacher face his daily, multitudinous 
problems. this regard, the Council’s 
Committee Teacher Preparation and 
Certification, under the 
ship Donald Tuttle and more recently 
Eugene Slaughter, has performed ad- 
mirably for the profession. Thanks their 
efforts and that others, find that 
certification requirements teach English 
have been up-graded many states. 
publication prepared this committee 
will soon appear which will more 
acquaint with the factors involved 
teaching our subject all levels and the 
kind training necessary achieve our 
goal. but fitting that this very con- 
ference there will invitation col- 
loquium attended some our outstand- 
ing teacher-trainers which for several days 
will explore some their common 
problems. 

The accomplishments but the single 
year 1959 are significant. From the annual 
report our Committee the Prepara- 
tion and Certification Teachers Eng- 
lish learn the following advances: 

Alabama has raised the English 
major from semester hours. 

Legislative Council has 
ordered two-year study certification, 
which may result improvement. 

Idaho’s Advisory Committee Cer- 
tification has recommended that the State 
Board Education raise the minimum re- 
quirement English from 20, and 
make the major semester hours. 

Kentucky has raised the minimum 
from semester hours, under pres- 
sure from the Kentucky Council 
Teachers English. 


hours for competence English, speech, 


dramatics, and journalism, after much 

work the Pennsylvania Council 

Teachers English. 

sidering revision that will require four 
years college, including major 
minor the field taught for the initial 
certification, and within five years, fifth 
year college which will give additional 
training English for the English 
teacher (23). 

These, then, are some the signifi- 
cant challenges which our profession has 
faced and met boldly and creatively. Some 
have plagued since our very beginning. 
Others are looming the horizon. Yet 
can proud our victories our battle 
for national literacy and human enlighten- 
ment. 

Perhaps the most fitting conclusion 
Mary Ellen Chase her charming 
Goodly Fellowship: 


grandmother, who died eighty- 
seven, was, she grew older, more and 
more perplexed over the meaning and 
significance profession life. When- 
ever returned home for summer vaca- 
tions, she always cornered and asked 
exactly what the teaching English 
meant. Since pedagogical term was 
used her day and generation, she added 
her bewilderment kind uneasy sus- 
picion lest this strange subject which 
gave time and strength was some 
way inferior those more obvious sub- 
jects such Latin mathematics. Upon 
each return, used have disturbing 
colloquies this nature: 

“Just what you when you teach 
English? you mean that you teach your 
students read?” 

and great many more things.” 

“What things?” 

“Well, teach them write well 
read.” 

“What you mean—to write?” 

say what they think good 
English.” 

“Do you mean grammar?” 

“Yes, partly, but there lot more 
than grammar.” 
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“What, exactly?” 

“Well, try teach them write 
good sentences that mean something.” 

“Do you mean you teach them 
writers?” 

“No, can’t teach them writers. 
But try teach them say what they 
think.” 

“Do people nowadays have 
taught say what they think?” 

“Yes, and they have taught how 
think straight.” 

“To think straight about what?” 

“Well, about the things they think 
about, and the things they read.” 

“What things they read?” 

“Oh, poetry and essays and novels.” 

they read those things them- 
selves?” 

“Well, try show them what poetry 
and prose mean, not just what they say 
many words.” 

“You mean you read things like 
Shakespeare and Dickens your classes?” 
“Yes, and many other things too.” 

“It hard just read things 
and talk about them teach, say, Latin 
arithmetic, it?” 

“Yes, think it’s great deal harder.” 

“Well, maybe. But doesn’t seem 

like better than anything 
else the world.” 

After such conversation with 
grandmother, always felt kind cold 
insecurity assailing me. wondered the 
teaching English was vague exer- 
cise and occupation own answers 
her questions. felt, fact, sure about 
only two answers: first, that the 
teaching English once the hardest 
thing the world do, and second, that 
more fun than anything else 
the world (24). 
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MURIEL CROSBY 


Words Can Make the Difference 


basic premise learning read 
successfully that reading the process 
making meanings. Without this premise 
developing reading vocabulary becomes 
mechanical exercise transitory 
nature. 

second basic premise learning 
read successfully that good memory 
significant attribute the good reader. 
Because children are introduced reading 
through their own experiences which 
memory plays such large part, and be- 
cause the beginning reader acquires 
small sight vocabulary before in- 
troduced tools for attack- 
ing new words, many teachers and parents 
become alarmed because children are 
memorizing rather than reading symbols 
for meaning. This procedure charac- 
teristic normal beginning readers 
whatever grade age and should ac- 
cepted asset rather than liability. 
Without good memory the child un- 
likely ever become good reader. But 
problem inherent this stage learn- 
ing read and action needed. 

When child has developed some 
sight vocabulary, when beginning 
comprehend what reading about, when 
interested reading independently, 
ready begin develop some word 
attack skills. While the teacher will find 
use sight vocabulary build- 
ing for unusual words, for example, such 
sight vocabulary building teaching 
technique used less word attack skills 
are developed and dictionary skills 


attained. 

Teachers will find that there 
single word attack skill more important 
than others. Most children need and use 
battery word attack skills and some 
children develop “blind spots” regarding 
particular ones. While most children’s 
reading development will profit from 
ability use phonetic analysis, for ex- 
ample, there are some who are confused 
when introduced this skill. impor- 
tant therefore plan program word 
attack skills terms specific children, 
recognizing that children grow different 
rates, have different reading needs and be- 
come ready for successive stages reading 
different times and different paces. 
Brief consideration number impor- 
tant word attack skills follows. 


Reading Pictures 

While many teachers use pictures 
introduce reading young children, some 
become uneasy when children with some 
reading ability consult pictures illustra- 
tions the reading material they are using 
order determine what new word 
phrase may be. This unnecessary fear, 
for the pictures and illustrations are de- 
liberately included means self-help 
for the reader well stimulate his 
interest what being read. Reading 
pictures important skill, not only 
fostering reading power but becoming 
ready read maps. Therefore, the teacher 


Dr. Crosby Assistant Superintendent 
Schools Wilmington, Delaware. This article 
the fifth series. 


is 


will never hesitate recommend the 
reader that consult the picture one 
aid determining what word 
thought is. 


Using Context and Memory 

Where meaning emphasized read- 
ing and where unfamiliar word blocks 
progress understanding what read, 
the child encouraged skip the word 
which blocks him and continue the end 
the sentence. Usually, meaning 
emphasized, the context which the un- 
known word found unlocks the word. 
The child who sees the sentence, “The 
man saw me,” for example, may read, 
“The man,” and stop. The teacher urges 
him continue and the child recognizes 
the word “me.” now can read, “The 
man—me.” Often common sense, memory 
and thinking the rest. Often the child 
then comprehends what the unknown 
word must be. 

Memory plays large part using con- 
text comprehend new words. The child 
should encouraged recall, express 
ideas, and remember word associations. 

The good teacher will avoid the 
hidden dangers using context clues 
word attack skill. She will avoid 

too many unknown words 

single reading session 

—over-emphasis upon comprehending the 

new word through context clues 

—making issue over the new word 

—belaboring the point and making the 

child frustrated over his inability un- 
lock the word. 

the child does not comprehend after 
brief and reasonable assistance using the 
context clues, either tell him the word 


draw upon another word attack 


a8 
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Developing Awareness Configuration 

The shape word, how word 
looks, can make difference word per- 
ception. many basic words look alike 
form that there little wonder that they 
become the frustration child and teacher 
alike. Drawing frame around one such 


typical word will help understand the 
problem: 


Erase the word inside the frame and 
look the frame. 


How many three-letter, half space 
none whose letters are tall above 
below the line, can you place this same 
frame? “man, son, was, ran, sin, are 
but few. 

Now look word whose frame 
becomes very distinctive. 


elephant 


you erased elephant how many words 
could found fit this frame? Few 
perhaps none. 

The shape the word not the only 
characteristic the word “elephant” 
which makes easy recognize. The 
word itself packed with meaning while 
the word “saw” pale and intangible 
word. But the shape the word itself 
can important clue. And teachers 
make sure that children look critically 
the distinguishing features word. This 
helps children remember and recall when 
next they meet the word. 


: 
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Using Structural Analysis 

Knowing the structure word 
important skill building reading vo- 
cabulary. Actually, analyzing the structure 
make yours requires series skills. 

important that children taught 
look first the word whole. One 
structural clue becomes that identifying 
for example, found the word, “wall.” 
And give children practice using this 
clue, not isolated drill, but many 
opportunities accept responsibility for 
using and practicing its use because 
need. 


Another structural clue becomes that 
recognizing two words within com- 
pound word. “Notebook” typical ex- 
ample. Often child knows one the 
two words within the compound word but 
must call upon other word attack skills 
such picture reading, context, 
phonetic clues comprehend the second 
word. most reading situations com- 
bination word attack skills used. 


third structural analysis skill that 
building compound words com- 
bining two known words. The teacher may 
write the board following reading 
period one word compound word such 
“over” and ask the children add an- 
other word make compound word; 
“board,” “size” may suggested. The 
children will enjoy building their own 

fourth skill structural analysis 
learning recognize hyphenated words. 
recommended that where there 
question whether not word should 
hyphenated good recent dictionary 


consulted. Common usuage the last few 
years has more and more restricted the use 
hyphens between words. 

Recognition and understanding con- 
tractions such “there’s, I’m, it’s,” for 
example, provide necessary skill struc- 
tural analysis understanding var- 
iant forms known words adding 
endings such “ed, ing,” adding 
ly, en, able,” adding prefixes 
such “be, re,” and others. 


important for children become 
aware through practice that certain prin- 
ciples help attain skill using variant 
forms known words. These principles 
are never introduced rules learned 
through isolated practice. Having become 
skilled through experience using 
principle, becomes simple matter for 
older children, usually junior high 
school, attach the labels these known 
practices which adults call “rules” 
“principles.” 

need help our readers under- 
stand 


usually dropped before adding er, 
ed, est, ing 

—that when word ends single con- 
sonant following single vowel, the 
final consonant usually doubled be- 
fore adding er, ed, est, ing 

—that when word ends following 
consonant, the usually changed 
before adding ly, ed, est, es. 


Syllabication another the skills 
structural analysis. the children grow 
reading power they should learn dis- 
tinguish between one, two, and three syl- 
lable words. learning make these 
distinctions they need become aware 
the principles syllabication, not rules 


ro) 


learned, but rather experiences 
understood. 


syllable. 

—When syllable contains single vowel 
and ends with consonant, the vowel 
usually short. 


Using Phonetic Analysis 

all the self-help techniques associ- 
ated with reading, phonics has been the 
most glorified the most maligned. 
Actually, phonetic analysis words one 
important tool children need become in- 
dependent readers. But one, only, 
among other important tools. The good 
reader usually uses combination 
several these tools. 

Phonetic analysis vocal and auditory. 
requires the ability make sounds and 
recognize and distinguish among sounds 
our language. Where place emphasis 
upon words, that is, the accent, and the 
vowels and consonants, comprise the 
sound elements language. 

using phonetic analysis the reader 
must able look word, associate 
the proper sounds with the letter symbols 
sees and blend the sounds into word. 
This complicated process. Ground 
work laid the kindergarten for attain- 
ing this later reading skill. Where children 
have many experiences talking, listen- 
ing, having fun with words and sounds, 
enjoying poetry with its rhythm and 
rhyme, they will become ready associate 
sounds with symbols when they later be- 
come readers different reading levels. 

Music teachers, librarians, physical 
education teachers, and art teachers need 
aware the important role they play 
helping children all their experi- 
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ences become aware and skillful 
making, reproducing, and distinguishing 
among sounds through listening and 
discriminating auditory situations. 

children mature the reading pro- 
cess they will helped becoming pro- 
ficient phonetic analysis when they have 
direct teaching 


—learning the sounds and symbols 
vowels and consonants 

—learning consonant blends such 
sm, and many others 

—learning the sounds hard and soft 
and 

—learning the speech sounds th, wh, 
ch, sh, ck, ng, qu, 

—learning the sounds and 

followed 

—learning long and short sounds 
vowels 

—learning the sounds ea, ay, 

—learning the sound followed 

—learning the sounds how, 
tow 

—learning detect silent letters 

—applying the sounds learned attack- 
ing new words context. 


Using Battery Self-Help Tools 
Reading 


Meaning, remembering, thinking— 
these are the cornerstones the process 
reading. Developing reading vocabu- 
lary must accompany the establishment 
these cornerstones the reading program. 
Sight vocabulary and dictionary skills are 
needed all readers. And all readers need 
the battery word attack skills described 
this bulletin: 

—Picture clues 

—Context clues 

—Configuration 


analysis 
—Phonetic analysis 


children have opportunity learn 
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self-help skills and they are held re- 
sponsible for using them appropriate 
situations, developing reading vocabu- 
lary becomes attainable goal. 


Discussion Guide 

“Words Can Make the Difference” 
deals with very important aspect read- 
ing, vocabulary building. The purpose 
this article help teachers under- 
stand these aspects and stimulate them 
action through specific suggestions. 


the staff the purposes this 
article before distributing it. Ask teachers 
read carefully preparation for 
faculty discussion. 

faculty discussion emphasize the signifi- 
cance the sensitivity her 
children’s langucge. 

the librarian present especially 
appealing books poetry for different 
age levels and encourage the teachers 
take the books used back their 
rooms share with the children. 

the music teacher demonstrate 
how has used music enrich lan- 
guage power. 

—Ask the art teacher team with the 
music teacher librarian demon- 
strating art experiences enrich- 
ment reading for some age group. 

—Ask the physical education teacher 
demonstrate how play and games foster 


language power. 


Suggest that individual teachers keep re- 
cords especially effective experiences 
sensitizing children the power and 
beauty words. Share these records from 
time time group conferences 
faculty meetings. 


Encourage teachers plan assembly pro- 
grams with children where interesting ex- 
periences demonstrating the creative uses 
language are shared. 


Plan series grade group meetings 
where each the important word attack 
skills can the subject intensive dis- 
cussion. Ask teachers share with each 
other specific illustrations activities 
each room which have been successful. 
Compile these suggested activities 
resource file each school. 


Meet with teachers specialized areas 
consider their roles utilizing vocabu- 
lary building techniques. 


Mothers’ Study Groups PTA meet- 
ings ask teachers demonstrate ways they 
are attempting help children build read- 
ing vocabularies. 


Recommend the reading “Fun With 
Words,” Leaflet No. Portfolio: The Cre- 
ative Teaching Language Arts, National 
Council Teachers English, Urbana, 
Illinois, 1955, complement this 
article. 
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Televiewing, Reading Habits, and 


Children’s Social Values 


Does the extent which child 
watches television have any relation his 
social behavior patterns? Does his choice 
programs indicate anything value 
the teacher? Does his avid reading 
books give clue his behavior prefer- 
ences? his success school evidenced 
reading achievement paralleled 
similar quality his preferences for social 
behavior? 

attempt determine possible 
relationships between certain television 
and reading habits children and selected 
behavior traits, study was made 352 
children the fourth through seventh 
grades Southern elementary school. 
The school, located city 30,000 
population, enrolled children from mixed 
socio-economic backgrounds. 


Procedure 

The data reported this study were 
obtained from the use the Behavior 
Preference Record and personal data 
sheet completed the pupils the time 
the Behavior Preference Record was 
administered. 

The Behavior Preference Record was 
selected for use because evaluation 
instrument which boys and girls 
4-12 may indicate their knowledge 
and preference for certain kinds 
social behavior home, community, and 
school situations. defines these behaviors 
as: 

Dr. Perrodin Associate Professor Educa- 
tion the University Georgia, Athens. 


Cooperation—-The individual adaptive, con- 
formative, and helpful his dealings with 
others. 


Friendliness—The individual has attitude 


“right-doing” toward others, sympathetic 


Leadership—The individual has initiative, in- 
ventiveness, understands people, and con- 
structively critical. 

Responsibility—The individual dependable, 
efficient, prompt, controls his 
own behavior, and has patience and presever- 
ance. 

Scores obtained for each these four 
traits were converted five ranks ranging 
from very high very low accordance 
with the norms established the 
author. 


The personal data sheet provided in- 
formation the number hours spent 
per week watching television, and prefer- 
ence program types; number non- 
textbooks read from September through 
April, and preference for book types; and 
the number comic books read per week 
and comic book preferences. The 
fornia Reading forms and CC, 
for elementary grades was administered 
grades four and five October, 1957, and 
April, 1958, provide information 
reading achievement levels. 

These two types data—children’s 
social behavior preferences and the per- 
sonal data televiewing and reading 
habits—were then entered IBM punch 
Wood, Behavior Preference Record. 


Test Bureau, 5916 Hollywood Boule- 
vard, Los Angeles 28, California. 


*By Ernest Tiegs and Willis Clark. 
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cards and summarized IBM tabu- 
lating machine. 

This study limited analysis 
the possible relationship between cooper- 
ation, friendliness, leadership, and respon- 
sibility, the one hand, and televiewing 
and reading habits, the other, among 
children who ranked below average. 


Findings: Televiewing Habits 

Over half the 352 children stated 
that they watched television more than 
twenty hours per week. With the excep- 
tion those who watched from 10-14 
hours per week, those who watched tele- 


AND CHILDREN’S SOCIAL VALUES 


Adventure programs appeared 
more popular than comedy, musical, 
Western programs. Children preferring ad- 
venture programs showed greater prefer- 
ences for non-cooperative, non-friendly, 
and non-leadership behaviors, but were 
more inclined towards responsible be- 
havior than children preferring the other 
three types programs listed. 


Reading Habits 

Almost half the 352 children re- 
ported that they had read more than 
twenty books during the preceding eight 
months school. Children who had read 
less than ten books ranked below average 


TABLE 
Distribution Students Rating Below Average 
Social Traits Relation Televiewing Habits 


Total Students Ranking Below Average 
Factor Group Cooperation Friendliness Leadership Responsibility 
Hrs. spent watching 
per week: 
20-25 hours 20.5 22.2 52.8 65.2 30.5 
15-19 hours 11.4 22.5 55.0 67.5 42.5 
Favorite Program 
Type: 
Western 19.6 14.5 50.7 66.7 28.9 
musical 11.4 20.0 42.5 70.0 57.5 
adventure 128 36.4 33.4 72.7 28.5 
*Note: 


This table indicates that 119 the 352 children stated that they watched television 


hours more per week. these 119, 20.2% ranked below average 
preferences for cooperation; 42.9% ranked below average preferences for 


friendliness, etc. 


vision the least also showed the greatest 
preference for non-cooperative behavior. 
The same was largely true for preferences 
for friendliness and responsibility. The 
amount appeared have 


little relationship preferences for leader- 
ship. 


cooperation more frequently than those 
who had done more extensive reading. The 
same was generally true for the traits 
friendliness and responsibility. There were 
not pronounced differences the trait 


leadership relation the number 
books read. 


= 


the children named 
books which were classified fiction. 
larger percentage children preferring 
non-cooperative behavior 
erences for science reading than for other 
book types. larger percentage chil- 
dren ranking below average friendliness 
expressed preference for biography than 
for other book types. Children ranking be- 
low average leadership traits expressed 
preferences for fiction and biography over 
science historical books. Children rank- 
ing low responsibility slightly favored 
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There was overwhelming liking for 
comic books expressed most the 352 
children. Approximately twenty-five per 
cent the children stated that they 
usually read ten more comic books per 
week. general the highest percentage 
children who ranked below average co- 
operation, friendliness, and responsibility 
indicated dislike for comic books. Simi- 
larly, the fewer comic books read per week, 
the larger was the percentage children 
ranking below average the four traits 
studied. Most the children who did read 


fiction and historical materials. comic books preferred “funny” comics. 


TABLE 
Distribution Students Rating Below Average Social Traits 
Relation Non-Textbook and Comic Book Reading Habits 


Total Students Ranking Below Average 
Factor Group Cooperation Friendliness Leadership Responsibility 
No. books read dur- 
-ing eight month period: 
40-49 6.0 19.0 57.1 66.6 33.3 
20-29 20.5 22.2 47.2 68.1 36.1 
10-19 27.0 13.7 49.5 69.5 27.4 
1-9 22.4 31.6 59.5 74.7 45.6 
Favorite Book Type: 
fiction 234 66.5 19.0 124 53.4 168 71.8 35.5 
biography 13.9 12.2 61.2 71.4 32.6 
science 7.1 32.0 44.0 64.0 28.0 
historical 5.7 200 400 65.0 35.0 
Like for comic books: 
yes 297 84.4 18.9 156 102 
No. comic books 
read per week: 
10-19 15.9 25.0 57.1 73.2 33.9 
136 38.6 17.7 51.5 101 74.2 36.0 
none 17.6 35.5 61.3 72.5 37.1 
Favorite comic 
type: 
Walt Disney 12.5 6.8 45.5 68.1 18.2 
funny 161 45.7 19.3 54.0 110 68.4 39.8 
crime 1.7 16.7 33.3 83.5 0.0 
science 2.3 12.5 50.0 37.5 25.0 
classics 1.4 20.0 100.0 80.0 60.0 
other 22.4 25.4 62.0 77.2 44.2 
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Only small percentages 
ences for comic books dealing with crime, 
science, the classics. Again, general 
greater percentages those ranking below 
average the four traits preferred the 
non-funny type comic books. 


Reading Achievement 

Reading achievement scores were ob- 
tained for 193 pupils the fourth and 
fifth grades October, 1957, and again 
May, 1958. The median achievement 
May for the pupils the fourth grade was 
5.3, and the median for the fifth grade 
pupils was 6.2. 

Larger percentages those who indi- 
cated preference for lack cooperation, 
friendliness, and responsibility were those 
who were six months more below their 
grade placement reading. This did not 
hold true for preferences for leadership 
traits, higher percentages those six 


months more above grade placement 
reading indicated preferences relating 
lack leadership. 

Another interesting observation was 
that those who had most success reading 
achievement and those who gained one 
six month period showed greater tend- 
ency prefer non-cooperative and non- 
leadership traits. Those children who lost 
one five months reading achievement 
six month period showed greater 
preference for non-friendly and non- 
responsible type behavior. 


Conclusions 

considerable portion the child’s 
out-of-school hours now spent watching 
television. Children this study who 
viewed television the least showed greater 
tendencies towards preferences for non- 
democratic types behavior. 


TABLE 
Distribution Students Rating Below Average 


Social Traits Relation Reading Achievement 


Total Students Ranking Below Average 
Factor Group Cooperation Friendliness Leadership Responsibility 
Reading achievement 
level: 
above 86* 16.2 44.2 72.2 32.5 
mo. 35.2 19.2 50.0 70.6 29.4 
Change reading 
achievement mo. 
period: 
one year more 
6-10 mo. gain 19.2 10.8 48.6 62.1 35.1 
*Note: This table indicates that the 193 children for whom reading achievement data 


were available had reading achievement mo. more above their grade placement. 
these 86, 16.2% ranked below average preferences for cooperation, etc. 


Re 
= 


Children who read the fewest books 
tended show greater preferences for 
non-cooperative, non-friendly, and non- 
responsible behavior. 

Children indicated that reading comic 
books popular portion their out-of- 
school reading activities. Those children 
who read the fewest comic books also ex- 
pressed the largest percentage prefer- 
ences for non-democratic behavior. 

study children’s success reading 
achievement showed that those who were 
least successful this aspect school 
achievement showed greater preferences 
for non-desirable behavior traits. 


Creative Inquiry and 
Grammar 


There wise and probably ancient 
prescription that directs each teacher ask 
himself (upon rising the morning) 
three questions: What going to- 
day? What good for? and How 
know? For those teachers whose answer 
the first question is, shall teach gram- 
mar,” adequate answers the second and 
third questions not come easily. fact, 
for those who are familiar with the re- 
search summarized Professor John De- 
Boer the October, 1959, issue Ele- 
mentary English there are painfully few 
answers that can given with sense 
conviction. One one, since early the 
twentieth century, each the specific 
benefits that were supposed emerge 
from the study grammar has been called 
into question controlled experiments 
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Children who exhibited the greatest 
tendencies toward non-leadership traits 
were frequently unique their teleview- 
ing and reading habits, contrasted with 
those showing preferences for the other 
three types democratic behavior. 

These observations have provided 
some information value the teachers 
this school they attempted advance 
their understanding children’s social be- 
haviors. Further study larger samples 
might fruitful providing means 
detecting and preventing potential social 
maladjustments which later result 
juvenile delinquency. 


the Teaching 


that currently the teacher grammar acts 
more the manner wildly wishful 
speculator than sound investor 
profitable enterprise. 

According Professor testi- 
mony, there are two widely given explana- 
tions for grammar’s failure achieve the 
results that have been persistently ex- 
pected it. The first that “the kind 
grammar taught not harmony with 
current linguistic science.” The second 
that “the methods used contradict our best 
present knowledge how language 
learned.” These pages are not the most ap- 
propriate place which offer evidence 
support either reason. For pur- 
poses, sufficient point out that these 
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CREATIVE INQUIRY AND THE TEACHING GRAMMAR 


two reasons are but different sides the 
same coin; that grammar, most 
subjects, “content” cannot wholly dis- 
tinguished from 


come right the point, the 
purpose this article suggest that the 
“new” approach grammar valuable 
the teacher English not because its re- 
sults and terminology are different from 
traditional grammar (this incidental, al- 
though inevitable), and not even because 
through students can learn speak and 
write better (there little evidence that 
they can), but because offers method 
inquiry that itself satisfying and 
liberating the student. 


Traditionally oriented analyses 
structure rely heavily the most subjec- 
tive element language—meaning—and 
this fact rules out, very large extent, 
any attempts study language “ob- 
jective” way. The problem this creates for 
the student not much that must 
memorize rules supplied his teacher 
textbook, but that has method, 
will, and little opportunity verify the 
validity these rules. is, after all, not 
terribly difficult remember that noun 
What most wrong with this statement 
(1) that told the student, and (2) 
that the student neither encouraged nor 
equipped reflect its truth falsity. 
The blunt point that the student must 
accept act faith almost every 
grammatical idea which informed. 
his own ideas. “For belief intel- 
ligently held,” Ernest Nagel writes, “it 


not sufficient that the belief happens 
true claimed true someone else. 
essential for liberal intelligence that 
know something the nature the 
grounds upon which the belief main- 
tained This statement, think, 
speaks eloquently point, for 
suggesting that even the early years 
especially 
the early years—it essential that stu- 
dents instructed such way that they 
are permitted understand clearly 
what grounds grammatical beliefs are 
held, and, axiomatically, what proce- 
dures the validity such beliefs can 
tested. other words, knowledge the 
structure one’s language should come 
through discovery, not uncritical assent. 


order accomplish this, teacher 
does not have fully acquainted with 
the terminology even the methodology 
structural linguistics. There are, how- 
ever, some minimum essentials. The first 
that the teacher must allow his students 
make their own observations. 
should, course, show them where 
look, but should not tell them what 
find. The second that showing his 
students where look the teacher should 
direct their gaze those elements lan- 
guage that are measurable and verifiable. 
Unless this done, shared perceptions 
are possible, and public knowledge 
that are concerned with. Finally, the 
teacher must encourage his students not 
only formulate their own generaliza- 
tions “rules,” but question these rules 
continually. During the course this in- 
vestigation, might good idea for 
both the teacher and students take 
their slogan the following words (with 


apologies you know who): “Absent 
thee from certainty awhile.” 

course, the inductive method 
analysis capable infinite refinement, 
but perhaps example these minimum 
essentials work will make the matter 
clear. Let suppose that teacher wishes 
have his students inquire into the class 
words commonly called “nouns.” The 
teacher might select ten sentences for the 
students examine, instructing the stu- 
dents look for the similarities form 
that exist among the various words that 
appear all the sentences. might take 
some time and some artistic direction from 
the teacher, but not unlikely that even 
sixth graders will discover that some the 
words the sentences either are can 
preceded the word “the”; that 
-es added some the words the 
sentences “more than one” indicated; 
and that some the words the sen- 
tences can “fit” certain positions, but 
not others. the students observe 
these formal features they may ready 
attempt generalization their 
data; that is, make statement concerning 
the observations one must make order 
tell noun from non-noun. is, 
course, not important that the students 
refer these words “nouns.” What 
important that they discover their 
own creative efforts that language has 
patterns that are not beyond their powers 
observe and are susceptible systematic 
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classification. 

goes without saying that any gen- 
eralizations the students make the basis 
their observations will tentative and 
subject change. For example, the stu- 
dents extend their observations sen- 
tences not given the teacher, they will 
probably find that there are exceptions 
their own rules, that there are nouns 
that are not pluralized adding -es. 
This, the way, does not “prove” the 
rule. only makes the rule less certain. 
But uncertainty the common intellectual 
risk all free investigators. There also 
the possibility that one two the stu- 
dents’ hypotheses will defy authoritative 
opinion. But this might just much 
cause for rejoicing for disappointment. 
depends one’s point view. any 
case, this kind inquiry there will 
few “right” answers the 
customary sense. Some answers will simply 
better than others that there are more 
reasons for believing them true than 
false. 


may that this method teaching 
grammar will lead improved language 
behavior, but not claim that will. 
not even claim that will help 
“beat” the Russians. But anticipate 
(not claim) that will release our stu- 
dents’ creative powers and sensitize their 
perceptions the structure language. 
These, need not remind you, are small 
matters. 
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JUANITA GEBOE 


Folklore For Superior Readers 


Third Grade 


what extent does the elementary 
reading program provide stimulation 
creative imagination and desire explore 
the field literature that lies beyond the 
scope daily assignments? With this 
question mind, the investigator probed 
the possibilities existing folklore, 
phase literature broad enough in- 
clude enrichment throughout the elemen- 
tary grades, but confined this experi- 
ment fairy tales, fables, and myths. 
was the purpose this identify 
curriculum materials and teaching tech- 
niques introducing folklore superior 
third grade readers, and evaluate these 
materials and techniques enrichment 
measure. What challenge was presented 
all reading levels, and what degree 
was communication within the groups 

Six superior readers class thirty- 
three were selected the basis results 
intelligence and achievement tests ad- 
ministered the fall 1958. Further se- 
lection was determined exceptional per- 
formance oral reading, comprehension, 
and written expression. The remainder 
the class who were reading below 
grade level comprised the ‘control’ group. 
During the course study, each type 
folklore was presented, interpreted, and 
evaluated separate unit. Emphasis was 
placed directing guiding the superior 
readers such manner encourage 
independent action and progress. The con- 
trol group contributed listening and re- 


sponse periods, and shared illustrative 
art 


Tentative objectives were established 
minimize wasted effort. Such goals 
were: determine how much interest was 
apparent the pursuit such topic 
folklore, encourage free reading through 
motivation various techinques, and 
stimulate creativity oral, written, and 
artistic expression. The problem 
senting folklore casual manner 
avoid ‘forcing’ the project was solved 
when little theater group announced 
school presentation Robert Martinez’ 
play, “The Witch Who Had Heart.” 
Accompanying this announcement was 
list suggested activities for better ap- 
preciation. After oral reading the play 
and working illustrative posters before 
play viewing, the groups displayed enough 
interest warrant further introduction 
fairy tales. 


this point was necessary gather 
all available sources related material 
provide working background for future 
references; all aids were compiled card 
index. The Aids Catalog 
distributed the city school system con- 
tained many records, films, and filmstrips. 
Those related this study were: Story- 
time Favorites, The Hare and the Tortoise, 
Cinderella, Thumbelina, Rumpelstiltskin, 
Ulysses the Cave the Cyclops, Daeda- 
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lus and Icarus, Baucis and Philemon, and 
Prometheus and Pandora. Subject 
Index Books for Intermediate 
designated the type folklore material, 
the level reading, publisher, author, title 
book, and library call number. The su- 
perior readers were the first indicate 
unusual interest collection volumes 
brought from home source enriched 
reading. The list books included: 

Fairy Tales, Hans Christian Andersen 

Stories, Edward Dolch and 

others 
Fairy Tales, the Brothers Grimm 


Tales from Grimm, Jacob Ludwig and 
Wilhelm Karl Grimm 


Book Literature, Lillian 


Hollowell 
Childcraft, “Folk and Fairy Tales,” Vol. 
Mighty Men, Farjeon 
The Odyssey for Boys and Girls, Alfred 
John Church 
The Arbuthnot Anthology Children’s 
Literature, May Hill Arbuthnot 
Dreaming and Daring, Elizabeth Hart 
Bennett and others 
Days and Deeds, William Scott Gray and 
May Hill 
The project was ready for further in- 
troduction after library books and 
audio-visual aids had been established. 
Introduction fairy tales was accom- 
plished through review familiar fairy 
tales records. Superior readers selected 
their favorite tales read aloud for class 
enjoyment. These choices, 
“Sleeping Beauty,” “Snow White,” “Ra- 
punzel,” and “Hansel and Gretel,” became 
the basis for item the pupil- 
evaluation questionnaire adminis- 
tered the close the study. Listening 
activity was followed each child choos- 


Rue (comp.), Subject Index Books 
for Intermediate Grades (Chicago: American 
Library Association, 1950). 


ing his favorite fairy tale illustrate. Both 
groups were included discussion, art 
activities, and viewing filmstrips based 
the superior readers’ selections. Self ex- 
pression was encouraged retelling fa- 
vorite stories writing original tales 
modern settings. 


The fables Aesop were presented 
relating the legendary facts about Greek 
slave who supposedly won his freedom 
writing such clever stories. The film, “The 
Hare and the was shown both 
groups. The response following was pre- 
liminary step extensive study the 
fables the superior readers. These chil- 
dren were taught how operate tape re- 
corder, especially how measure footage 
used each separate recording. group 
discussion centered around the most ap- 
propriate choices made recording 
fables. Each child recorded his favorite 
fable replayed for the control group 
some future date. This activity was most 
successful, and provided stimulating 
question and response session which was 
recorded for additional study. The popular 
selections the superior readers, “The 
Fox and the Grapes,” “The Crow and the 
Pitcher,” “The Lion and the Mouse,” “The 
Hare and the Tortoise,” and “The Ant and 
the Grasshopper,” were evaluated both 
groups the questionnaire. Teacher- 
evaluation the unit was through obser- 
vation and results Watts’ Aesop’s Fables 
administered all children who 
were reading above grade level. 
Watts based his test the oral reading 
twenty fables paragraph form. Scores 


Watts, The and Mental De- 
velopment Children (New York: 
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were given for the best choice words de- 
scribing the characteristic depicted each 
fable. Watts conducted his experiment 
with children who were eleven and above. 
This group seven and eight year old 


children, who had experienced enriched. 


reading the fables, showed unusual rec- 
ognition character traits and exceptional 
ability vocabulary choice. 


Mythology was approached with 
caution. brief word sketch concerning 
king who met race one-eyed giants 
was enough excite curiosity 
mote interest the hero Ulysses. Presenta- 
tion was purposely delayed prolong in- 
terest the forthcoming myth, “The 
Curse Polyphemus.” This version was 
related adult through tape record- 
ing, omitting all Greek Roman names. 
The filmstrip “Ulysses the Cave the 
Cyclops” followed the original version 
very closely, and introduced the Greek and 
Roman pronunciations. appeared natural 
for the children master the names the 
characters who were part such daring 
exploits. 


Re-running the film and discussing the 
story during the viewing sessions enabled 
the less alert child become quite familiar 
with the myth. The superior readers ob- 
tained copies similar versions, replayed 
the adult recording, and mastered the vo- 
cabulary independently. The interest 
created this undertaking led volun- 
tary reading other myths and recording 
favorites replayed the control 
group. Filmstrips followed each presenta- 
tion. the Cave the Cyclops,” 
“Daedalus and Icarus,” “Prometheus and 
Pandora,” “Baucis and Philemon,” and 
“Midas” were offered the evaluation 


questionnaire. Tape recordings discus- 
sion periods, creative art activities, and the 
pupil-evaluation questionnaire culminated 
the unit. 


The class evaluated the unit check- 
ing choices questionnaire. Which 
story each category had the most appeal 
for children, and what means would 
children rather have their stories intro- 
duced? Six questions the ten included 
the evaluation questionnaire are listed 
the table which follows this study. The 
possible choices answers, and the results 
those choices are also indicated the 
table. 


this group thirty-three reading 
various levels, twenty-five third graders 
preferred the myths, five expressed enjoy- 
ment fables, and three chose fairy tales. 
Adult readers and tape recordings were the 
popular means hearing story. Visual 
enjoyment came from viewing filmstrips 
rather than motion picture films, probably 
because the children were able reverse 
the strips when questions arose open 
discussion. “Snow White” was selected 
the most popular fairy tale, and had been 
shared the control group through the 
presentation superior reader. The 
fable, “The Hare and the Tortoise,” re- 
ceived the majority approval ratings, 
while “The Ant and the Grasshopper” 
was scored two children. The moral 
lesson the latter was too obvious 
appreciated third graders, but the 
thought tortoise plodding along 
win race against boastful hare proved 
delightful. The humor the situation 
overshadowed the moral; therefore, the 
story was approved seven and eight 
year olds. “Ulysses” and “Daedalus and 
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Icarus” were selected the most popular 
the myths studied. One evaluation ques- 
tion, not appearing the table, was con- 
cerned with the reasons underlying the 
selection myths the popular choice 
folklore. The comments the children 


were very similar those given for liking 
any current hero the printed page 
screen: 


The myths are exciting, and they happened 
long time ago. 

Myths are different. The men were brave 
and strong. 


Variations Reading 


Selected Children 


Much research reading has endeavored 
explain achievement reading, lack it, 
dren, youth, and adults. Many investigations 
the problem have used cross-sectional tech- 
niques. The cross-sectional method economi- 
cal time and resources because makes pos- 
sible the collection data that can sum- 
marized brief period. effective re- 
vealing individual differences that exist among 
children regarding any trait given age. 
tells little about the individuality growth 
averaging-out process changes the individual 

direct contrast, the longitudinal method 
which the same children are measured year 
after year slow and costly. takes many years 
accumulate data that will help trace the 
record individuality growth and change 
that takes place over period time. 

Cross-sectional techniques encourage ten- 
dency view learners relatively static and 
static points progression discrete en- 
tities and capacities. There agreement, how- 
ever, that preferable maintain longi- 
tudinal perspective rather than series hori- 
zontal views, but the framework for such ap- 
proach not always available. 


RACHEL SUTTON 


Achievement 


great quantity research reading 
achievement has been conducted university 
institutes and clinics apart from the active 
reality the public school. Consequently there 
gap between the laboratory and the class- 
room. Results from research have been im- 
properly used teachers not used all. One 
recalls incident from the classic story 
Travels Lilliput. Three hundred 
diminutive tailors sought replenish the gar- 
ments their visitor, “Man-Mountain.” They 
took observations with higher mathematical 
instruments and translated the results into 
measurements. new clothing 
looked like patchwork. simple tape measure 
applied the person skilled hands was more 
reliable than slide rule methods operated 
distance. way close the gap make the 
public school laboratory and balance the re- 
search the clinic with that the classroom. 

The purpose this investigation was 
study variations reading achievement chil- 
dren over seven-year period who scored high 
measures used the kindergarten deter- 
mine reading readiness, observe uniqueness 
the individual matures, and discover 
environmental influences that tend foster 
dividuality and independence reading. Pupils 
Mrs. Sutton Protessor Education and 
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working with their teachers the excitement 
and realism the on-going public school were 
chosen subjects the investigation. 

September, 1951, two hundred ten five- 
year olds enrolled the Kindergarten Center 
Athens, Georgia. Two the largest elemen- 
tary schools the city were crowded that 
the children this age group were housed 
building some distance away from the schools. 
Space was adequate for the large number 
children. There was spacious assembly room 
and several well-equipped smaller classrooms, 
ample play and rest space. Four teachers worked 
with morning and afternoon groups approxi- 
mately twenty-five children each. light mid- 
morning and mid-afternoon lunch was served. 

was customary for the teachers the 
Clarke County System meet during the week 
before school started make plans for the 
coming year. that time the investigator met 
with the kindergarten teachers develop 
information blank filled for each child 
the parents. The standardized measures 
used during the year were chosen. Attention 
was given ways recording teacher obser- 
vation and impression. 

The parents filled out detailed personal 
information blank. addition information 
about the family and health history the 
questionnaire included such questions the 
following: 


Has your child attended nursery school play 
school? 

Does your child attend Sunday School, regu- 
larly irregularly? 

Has your child attended vacation Bible 
school? 

Does someone home read stories him? 
Does enjoy listening? Name his favorite 
stories. 

How many books does your child own? 

interested having his own personal 
library? 

Does your child visit the Regional Library? 
Does your child attend the story hour the 
Regional Library? 

Specify any magazine your home that your 
child appears like. 

List the games your child owns. 

Specify his favorite toys. 

With whom does your child spend greater 
part his time? 


Does your child play independently does 
need entertained? 

Does your child own record player? Does 
listen it? 

you own television set? so, how much 
time during the week does the child spend 
watching it? 

What are your favorite programs? 
How much time does listen the radio? 
are his favorite programs? 

Does your child have any collections such 
plants, rocks, and the like? 

Does your child receive private instruction 
music, art, dancing, and the like? Specify. 
Name any pets that your child has. 

Does assume any responsibility for their 
care? 

What experiences has your child had caring 
for himself? 

Specify the responsibilities your child assumes 
around the home? 

what use does the child make the tele- 
phone your home? 

Specify family trips which your child partici- 
pated. 

Name the places where your child has lived. 
Does have room his own? not, with 
whom shared? 

Does your child have fears? 

Does have any nervous habits? 

Does have behavior difficulties such tem- 
per tantrums, lack self-control, feelings 
inferiority, destructive tendencies, and the like? 


Please use the space below for other comments 

about the child’s behavior. 

The teachers were asked make summary 
rating each child social adjustment for the 
year. The investigator had many contacts with 
teachers and pupils. The regular post-school 
session offered opportunity appraise pro- 
gress the individual and the group. 

similar procedure was followed with the 
first, second, third, fourth, fifth, and sixth 
grade teachers. the information about each 
child accumulated, there were more questions 
about individual needs from parents and 
teachers. Each folder contained these 
data: 

Personal information 
Family history 
Education parents 
Health parents 

Health record 


Attendance record 

Ratings knowledge, attitude, habits and 
skills 

California Test Mental Maturity-Preprimary 

Metropolitan Readiness Test, Form 

California Test Mental Maturity and 
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VARIATIONS READING ACHIEVEMENT SELECTED CHILDREN 


California Achievement Tests given 
third and sixth grade 

Gates Primary Reading Tests given the first 

interest inventory filled out second and 
fourth grade 


Comments the work teachers 

Reports sent regularly parents that contain 
statements about child’s behavior and 
statements teachers 


Emphasis was placed teacher and parent 
observation and comment. The situational ap- 
proach where the observer shares seeks 
share common experience was fruitful 
way studying child behavior. Profile charts 
children were examined detect relation- 
ships between test scores, teacher observations, 
and records reading progress kept teachers 
and children. The investigator interviewed each 
child the second and sixth grade. Spon- 
taneous conversations and reflections were re- 
corded and used basis for controlled ques- 
tions later submitted the reading interest 


From two hundred ten children who were 
given the Metropolitan Readiness Tests May, 
twenty-three had percentile ranks from 
100. Without exception these children were 
achieving one and one-half four years above 
average measured the standardized norms 
the tests given over the seven-year period. 
the opinion teachers, fifteen the twenty- 
three children were regularly working 
capacity, eight were not. Two children with 
high achievement potential were selected il- 
lustrations variations reading achievement. 


Sue was born October 1946. Both parents 
are college graduates. Her father lawyer 
the town, her mother former kindergarten 
teacher. Sue has two brothers younger than 
she. She attended Cooperative Nursery School 
and Sunday School regularly. five-year- 
old she had her own collection books and 
favorite toys. Her mother made these remarks: 

Sue has always enjoyed playing independently. 

Will amuse herself for long periods. She ap- 

pears have outstanding behavior traits 


difficulties. She sometimes good and some- 
times quite naughty. 


the California Test Mental Maturity 
given the kindergarten, third, and sixth grade 
her intelligence quotient was 144, 132, 134. 
Her score reading readiness measured 
the Metropolitan Readiness Tests was su- 
perior. Her scores the Gates Primary Read- 
ing Tests taken the first were high. 
For the Reading Interest Inventory that she 
completed the second grade she wrote these 
answers: 


you enjoy reading? “Yes” 
you like have someone read you? 
“Yes” Who? “Mother” 

Apart from school, about how much time 
each day you spend reading? “10 
minutes” 

your parents encourage you read 
home? “Yes” 

What are the names some books you 
have been reading during the past two 
months? “Down Singing River, The Gol- 
den Egg Book, The Runaway Bunny.” 

Underline the type story you like best? 
(Animal) (Fairy) (Adventure) (Poetry) 
(Real life) 

you have card the Regional Li- 
brary? “No” How many books have you 
checked out from there during this year? 
“None” 

How many books you have your 
own? “20” Name some: “The Golden Egg 
Book, Bible Story Books, Fairy Stories, Little 
Golden Books.” 

What other books would you like own? 
“Black Beauty, The Playing Hour” 

10. you have hour that you can spend 
just you please, what would you like 
best? “Catch fish” 


the California Achievement Tests given 
the third grade her grade placement read- 
ing vocabulary was 4.0, reading comprehension 
4.2, her total reading placement was 4.1, battery 
grade placement was 6.0. the same test 
the sixth grade her grade placement score 
reading vocabulary was 9.3, reading compre- 
hension 10.4, total reading 9.9. Her battery 
grade placement was 9.6. Throughout the seven- 
year period her mental achievement received 
the rating excellent her teachers. They 
wrote these comments. 


Sue cries easily. She takes part all activities. 
She prefers the quiet ones such stories and 
painting games. She plays well with other 
children. She independent and likes 
alone. outspoken and has definite likes 
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dislikes. She has not been happy the 
noon session. When she came the morning 
she was able take long nap. She demands 
much sleep and appears tired and sluggish with- 
out it. She intelligent child and should 
make good adjustment the first grade. 


Sue completed preprimers, primers, and 
first readers addition many easy books 
that she read independently. 


Sue joy have class. She does excellent 
work. She very quiet and tries very hard 
please. 


Sue far above the average many ways. She 
has good work and study habits. Her school 
work excellent. She very polite and has 
cordial attitude toward others. 


Sue very conscientious pupil. She strives 
for perfection and does outstanding work. She 
quiet and has very nice manners. She very 
creative. She has qualities leadership, but 
she not always pushing herself forward. 


Sue did excellent fifth grade work. She 
quiet child and seems worry she makes 
mistake. have seen her tears because she 
forgot her lunch money. Most the time she 
appears perfectly contented. 


Sue possesses nearly all the attributes teacher 
finds desirable pupil. She was elected 
president the School Improvement Council 
for the first quarter next year. has been 
real challenge have her class, well 
pleasure. would hope for one change 
her next year, more relaxed and happy attitude 
toward her work. Failure achieve perfection 
everything, small crisis such for- 
gotten musical instrument would cause her eyes 
fill with tears. 


Bill was born October 1946. His father 
University professor physics and his 
mother has had three years college work. 
has one brother two years older. at- 
tended Cooperative Nursery School and Sun- 
day School irregularly. has large personal 
library. likes playmates and much prefers 
play with several children than alone. His skin 
slightly allergic wool. complained 
stomach ache infrequently. His mother made 
these comments. 

Rubs his hair nervously occasion and fights 
with other children, notably his older brother. 
seems that Bill tenderhearted and 
bit sensitive spite trying appfar bold 
and brave. hope has security, ‘least 
adequate amount. have tried teach him 
avoid starting fights with other children, but 
also defend himself necessary. try 


teach some chivalry and manners appropriate 
his age. loves school. 
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the California Test Mental Maturity 
given the kindergarten, third, and sixth grade 
his intelligence quotient was 144, 111, and 133. 
His score reading readiness measured 
the Metropolitan Readiness Test was superior. 
His scores the Gates Primary Reading Tests 
taken the first grade were high. the sec- 
ond grade wrote these answers the Read- 
ing Inventory. 


you enjoy reading? “Yes” 

you like have someone read you? 
Who? “Daddy” 

Apart from school, about how much time 
each day you spend reading? hour” 

your parents encourage you read 
home? “Yes” 

What are the names some books you 
have been reading during the past two 
months? Boat for Peppe, Little Appa- 

loosa, Toughy and his Trailer Truck, Ned 
and Nan Holland, The Little Farm” 

Underline the type story you like hest. 
(Animal) (Fairy) (Adventure) 
(Real life) 

you have card the Regional Library? 
“Yes” How many books have you checked 
out from there during this year? “None” 

How books you have your 
own? “25” Name some: “Five Little Fire- 
men, Three Little Bears, Fairy Story Book, 
The Little Boy Who Ran Away” 

What other books would you like own? 

“Toughy and His Trailer Truck, Time for 

Fairy Tales, Little Appaloosa” 

you have hour that you can spend 

just you please, what would you like 

best do? “Go collecting” 
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the California Achievement Tests given 
the third grade his grade placement read- 
ing vocabulary was 4.4, reading comprehension 
4.9, total reading placement was 4.7. His total 
battery grade placement was 4.4. the same 
test the sixth grade Bill’s grade placement 
score reading vocabulary was 9.0, reading 
comprehension 9.7, total reading placement was 
9.4. His total battery grade placement was 8.7. 
Throughout the seven-year period his mental 
achievement received the rating very good 
his teachers. They wrote these comments 
about him: 

Bill affectionate little boy. reminds 
fat roiy-poly who wants tumble 


intelligent and very ready for the first grade. 
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Bill has been splendid student. has 
scientific mind. 


Bill very dependable boy. always ready 
help with school activities. does superior 
work all areas. reads widely, especially 
science. plays well with children most 
the time. 


Bill read very well silently. was careless 
oral reader. has done superior work art, 
writing, composing stories, spelling, and arith- 
metic. loved sing but cannot carry tune. 


Bill has done excellent work all year. ap- 
pears enjoy school and enters into all group 
activities with interest and enthusiasm. was 
president our room council for half the year. 


Bill does not impress one the beginning 
with his real ability. has keen analytical 
mind and one the best thinkers and 
reasoners that have met. His writing poor 
and shows little interest improving it. 


Bill has been well-respected member the 
group this year. served alternate room 
representative the School Improvement Coun- 
cil. has worked well group activities but 
has never produced the results school 
which capable. 


Cumulative data over the seven-year period 


substantiated these conclusions. 


Persons who are forced cope day 
day with instructional curricu- 
lum problems and who are expected 
change their behavior result 
should have part the research, 
namely teachers, pupils, and parents. 


tend cluster about center 
action between inner growth poten- 
tial the child and the experiences, 
learning, nurture, that has had. 
Consideration the whole child be- 
comes more vital and expectancies for 
given child are modified accordingly. 
Standardized tests with their estab- 
lished norms offer relevant informa- 
tion the teacher about the 
reading capacity and achievement. 
Precocity and slowness reading may 
detected early the devel- 
opment. 


N 
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Despite the great strides which have 
been made recent years the field 
educational measurement, standard- 
ized tests cannot used the exclu- 
sion teacher-prepared tests and ap- 
praisal forms. Nor can measurement 
replace the competent judg- 
ment. Teachers need assistance re- 
cording pertinent observations these 
data are maximally used. 


Continuous appraisal necessary for 
the teacher offer necessary guidance. 
school staff has singular oppor- 
tunity through longitudinal study 
pupils given community de- 
velop its own concept normality 
child growth. Data can synchro- 
nized around certain developmental 
changes for interpretation. 
staff has obligation also concep- 
tualize normal reading achievement 
for each individual. 

For continuous progress reading the 
child must have access many books. 
His environment home and school 
should stimulate him read. For sus- 
tained interest must free- 
dom choice reading materials. 
single stimulus experience, 
matter how simple unambiguous 
may seem, can assumed have 
purely objective significance. Nor can 
viewed for complete effect 
separate and apart from the sum total 
experiences. 

Reading achievement function 
total growth and the child his own 
standard. Under-achieving fre- 
quently due some failure 
ment between the organism and his 
environment. Over-achieving often re- 
sults from pressures and forces within 
the child’s environment. 
and under- 
achievement are related the in- 
dividual’s developmental design and 
describe temporary reactions. Predic- 
tion future reading achievement for 
based his past performance rather 
than statistical chance. 
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Developing Unit Writing Poetry 


Writing poetry presents your stu- 
dents new dimension the use words. 
awakens dormant senses, bringing the 
writer new awareness himself and his 
environment. Your enthusiastic guidance 
and encouragement can lead students 
new worlds expression, new freedom 
thought. Developing unit poetry 
writing can not only painless, but tre- 
mendously rewarding. 

Perhaps much our failure 
teachers motivating children this di- 
our part the meaning this art-form. 

What poetry? is, first all, way 
writing that different from prose. 
more subjective and more personal 
form expression. The poet strives 
convey his reader vivid idea, 
image, emotion. sifts his words care- 
fully, distilling the essence impres- 
sion its clearest and purest form. 

artist paints, poet writes. The 
painter uses hues and form and texture 
paint his canvas. The poet uses words. 

What poetry not? not words ar- 
ranged sing-songy sentences whose pri- 
mary purpose rhyme. not fancy 
long adjectives strung together neck- 
lace meaningless babble. neither 
sissy nor silly. Emphatically, not some- 
thing memorized tediously next 
Tuesday, else. 

you think poetry something 
enjoyed—a pleasant stretching the 
imagination and sharpening the senses 
—you are ready start poetry writing 
unit with your class. 


one, course, can taught 
write poem. But teacher, you can 
remove the blindfold prejudice and mis- 
conceptions, and hope for the best. 


Your first move should discussion 
the meaning poetry. You can illus- 
trate this discussion with poem and 
paragraph, both about the same subject. 
Which more enjoyable? Which would 
more satisfying write? 


Point out the inherent freedom the 
poem. rules need set up. Periods 
and commas can capitals 
are bothersome, they need not used. 
word the vocabulary fits, make 
new word. Can you see where this freedom 
could appealing child constantly 
constrained school with rules, laws, and 
regimentation? 


Another method introduction 
find five ten short, simple poems. Make 
copies and pass them out without com- 
ment. Don’t use jingles, you will later 
get jingles return. After the students 
have had chance read the poems, ask 
your question: What poetry? 

However you introduce the subject, re- 
action will probably violent and nega- 
tive first. Talk fast and use your abilities 
salesman win your students. Only 
persuading them that there the pos- 
sibility enjoyment poetry will the 
blindfold come off. 

The next day, the day after, try out 
the creative wings the last painful way; 


Miss Friend teacher the schools Her- 
mosa Beach, California. 
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write class poem. Have the students look 
out the window and observe the day, 
tree, the playground, whatever 
happens outside your window. Write 
down what they say the blackboard. 
may come out something like this: 


The sky grey and gloomy. There 
wind. Everything very still. noises 
movements can seen heard. It’s 
almost though the world waiting for 
something happen. 


Now rewrite together. Play with the 
words. Juggle them around. Leave out 
words that are unnecessary. Choose each 
word used carefully. Remind the 
students that verbs are most important 
setting mood. You will end with 
something like this: 


furry sky presses down the world. 
Flattening the wind 


Capturing the trees. 
The earth holds its breath. 


they like their poem, and your en- 
thusiasm and salesmaship should able 
convince them, you are ready start 
plans for individual writing. 


From here there are many ways 
stimulate creativity. Simply requesting 
poem about any subject usually 


enough stimulus. Try some these 
methods. 


Take pencil and paper and out- 
side. Spread out and observe. Write about 
something you see, the way you feel the 
mood the day. Here are some poems 
written one seventh grade class during 
just such session: 

Softly, quietly, 

pale wind blows. 


Pushing little brown leaf 
off its swaying branch. 


DEVELOPING UNIT WRITING POETRY 
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The winds March come whipping in, 
and the world never still. 

least March leaves softly, 

Like slow cloud. 


Use pictures you can choose some 
that leave lots room for the imagi- 
nation. Give the students choice and 
make clear they don’t necessarily have 
write about what they see; can any- 
thing brought mind the picture. Here 
are two poems inspired picture the 
Nile: 


The boat sails 


Along the mirrow water 
still. 


Not cloud the sky 


the sun blazes down 
With fire. 


Spring near. 
Told the flutter the sails 
and the ripple the water. 


Discuss emotions: love, hate, jealousy, 
fear, joy, anger, and sadness. 

Write poem that conveys 
emotion. Some student examples: 


Darkness creeping ever slowly. 
Terror lightning. 

Power thunder. 

raging surge fright. 


Grasping, grabbing the light. 
Tearing, ripping, raging fright. 
Thrashing right and 

Pulling, grabbing the night. 


Her arms reached out 

with happiness her heart, 
fill the lonely person 
with gaiety. 


Collect and pass out each student 
leaf, flower petal, stone, shell, some 
small object nature. Touch it, examine 


it, smell it, write about it. dry brown leaf 


brought these responses from two seventh 
graders: 


Be 
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Living flowers, 

Dancing the morning dew, 

Are dying flowers 

the evening dusk. 

The leaf looks 

child artist, being young, 

Painted the center 

Differing shades green. 

Read some Japanese hokku haiku 
poems aloud. Explain their meaning and 
arrangement. Point out that this light, 
delicate form quite appropriate for 
poems that deal with light and delicate 
subjects: butterfly, flower, piece 
silk. Here are student-written 
hokkus: 

From the tree fell 

firefly. 

Lighting its way 

With lantern. 

flower 

graceful bird, 

Rolling the breeze 

With twenty wings. 

Encourage the children keep note- 
book for jotting down ideas. Some are un- 
able write classroom situation, and 
inspiration something cannot require. 
one students pointed out 
poetically: 

inspiration like blooming flower 

Growing more beautiful every hour. 


may come you wonderful dream 
Rare and perfect and serene. 
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show that the arrangement the 


words the page can help convey 
mood, try writing poems fit shape 
appropriate the subject. example: 


dew 
drop 
lying 
on. the 
grass 


Makes each blade 
sparkle radiantly. 


soon you have received some 
poems that seem worthy, type the poems, 
one each page, and display them 
bulletin board. Everyone likes see his 
words print. gives the work authority 
and dignity. 


culmination the unit, mimeo- 
graph duplicate booklet poems that 
the students have written. Try have 
enough material that each child rep- 
resented. guarantee you class proud, 
young poets the day they tuck these slim 
volumes verse under their arms and 
head for home. one sixth grader put it: 


song just song, 
But poem mine 

keep forever. 
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PATRICK GROFF 


Individualized Reading 


Arthur Gates has said, test 
learning read becomes one life’s 
greatest trials time the child in- 
experienced meeting such exigencies.” 
The individualizing reading 
procedures agree, but see many aspects 
the practice grouping children for read- 
ing instruction that add this trial. The 
most important these that grouping 
children does not meet the needs and 
abilities each individual child. Because 
the unevenness skills development 
each child, either wastes his time 
having slow down follow others, 
put into atmosphere unfair com- 
petition and forced adjust his reading 
pace that hypothetical average 
the group. Actually, child often pro- 
hibited from reading ahead his reader 
taking home read. Also, felt 
that undue pressure, frustration, tension, 
emotional blocking, and undesirable atti- 
tudes toward reading are created when 
children are taught the group method. 
believed there considerable evidence 
that group instruction one the chief 
causes reading difficulties, and accounts, 
large measure, for the need for 
remedial reading classes. This conclusion 
substantiated the high incidence poor 
readers with normal above intelligence, 
especially boys, who have been taught 
the group method. The individual nature 
much remedial reading seems be, 


Dr. Groff Assistant Professor Education 
San Diego State College. 


great degree, the reason for the success 
such work. contended that break- 
ing class into three groups simply 
commit the errors whole-class, mass in- 
struction smaller scale. 


the other hand, individualizing 
reading instruction, proponents this 
method feel that habits concentration 
are strengthened, that problem solving 
stressed, that thinking encouraged, that 
greater opportunity for creative expression 
possible, that the capacity for self- 
management enlarged, and that the 
reasons for reading become more realistic 
and purposeful. Using this method each 
child reads his own comfortable reading 
level material likes. child em- 
barrassed being associated with the 
group which all his classmates soon learn 
the “slow” “dumb” reading group. 
makes steady progress without experi- 
encing failure. Nor his interest blunted 
drawn-out pretelling the stories 
reads. All this results more interest 
and enthusiasm for reading. Respect for 
and positive attitudes about books have 
been seen improve markedly. The child 
left with the impression that books and 
freedom are syncnymous 
tude that has important implications for 
our democratic society. 

Individualized reading works like this. 
soon the child the first grade has 
statements follow hopefully present 


the consensus opinion. Individual advocates 
doubtless will take exception them. 
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developed the ability recognize num- 
ber common words sight, he, there- 
after, given the opportunity select 
which books other materials would 
like read. The teacher provides guidance 
supplying and suggesting many differ- 
ent kinds books she knows the child 
capable reading different stages 
his development. The child himself, 
should stressed, makes the final decision 
which these will read, how- 
ever. The ability recognize the begin- 
ning sight words developed either (1) 
the use experience charts written 
the group, stories that individual 
children dictate the teacher that de- 
scribe picture the child has drawn, both 
which are turn read individually; (2) 
having the children follow along 
easy book the teacher reads aloud, and 
after some repetition, having them read 
the same simple book; (3) helping 
one child read part his book with the 
child reading another child, who 
reads another, and “in ever 
widening circles.” 


The teacher holds short conferences 
with each individual child often time 
will permit. For each child the teacher 
keeps record the number pages and 
the variety books and other materials 
the child has read, and what word analysis 
and comprehension difficulties seems 
having. The degree which the child 
can think critically about the material 
has read, and his appreciation its liter- 
ary quality also noted. His attitudes to- 
ward reading and his work habits and 
study skills are carefully evaluated. 
having the child read orally sections the 
books has read silently, oral expression 


improved and words needs review 
study are identified. The child guided 
the study these words. Workbooks, 
charts, reading games, seatwork, practicing 
reading with partner, and getting needed 
words from another child are all used. The 
child can keep his own records pages 
and books read, scores workbook exer- 
cises, words needs study, etc. 
should made clear the child that drill 
work, deemed necessary, not left his 
choice but mandatory requirement, 
however. apparent the child-teacher 
conference one the key features the 
individualized reading program. Its pri- 
mary advantage over meeting with chil- 
dren groups that there more per- 
sonal contact. The child talks more freely 
about his difficulties without embarrass- 
ment, which allows the teacher gain 
more insight into his limitations and needs. 


some instances the children are 
brought together into small groups for in- 
struction. When few children show the 
same word recognition needs, this effec- 
tive. The records the teacher keeps each 
child are invaluable help here. Much 
the grouping employed share with 
others books that have been read. This 
sharing takes the form critical com- 
ments the child, art work, drama, 
reading favorite parts orally. Several chil- 
dren who have read the same book can 
have panel discussion for the whole 
class. 


Sometimes group children will 
choose read about single topic dif- 
ferent books, and meet later share what 
they learned. Many times child will 
choose friend, and they will read aloud 
each other, thereby creating real audience 
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situation. times the teacher will teach 
the total group (especially the primary 
grades) some new reading skill they all 
need. Teacher-directed group work must 
kept minimum, however, lest 
interfere with the time available for the 
individual child-teacher conferences. 
typical reading period would run like this: 
(1) planning the whole class, (2) in- 
dividual silent reading and/or related ac- 
tivities and pupil-teacher conferences, (3) 
small large group sharing, and (4) 
evaluation the whole class the pro- 
gram (not done each period). 


Some this superiority shown 
the reports gains reading ability (as 
evidenced standardized reading test 
scores) made the use individualized 
reading. These show gains reading 
superior normal expectations, and equal 
exceeding gains made those taught 
groups. Improvement reported for chil- 
dren previously described slow readers 
members the “low” reading group 
often have been quite spectacular. Gains 
reported for better readers for more in- 
telligent children often have not been un- 
usually different from normal expecta- 
tions, however. This latter group normally 
tends fall behind reading expectations 
any rate. Also, children and parents say 
they like individualized reading better 
than reading taught groups. Parents 
soon become accustomed the different 
method and are generally favorably im- 
pressed with the satisfaction their children 
feel from working their own level. 
There substantial evidence that children 
increase their rate reading, and read 
more books with this method and also 
some evidence that their voluntary reading 
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outside school better quality. Their 
work habits, persistence, and powers 
self-direction improve. Teachers who have 
reported using are, and large, favor 
it, while noting the special problems 
that are entailed with slow learners the 
first grade, and with large classes. They 
admit these problems adversely affect any 
method used teach reading, however. 
Some unusual improvements have been 
seen other areas such the breadth and 
range information that learned. There 
are many reports significant carry- 
over into the total language arts program. 


Certain conditions must prevail for the 
type reading program outlined here 
function productive and efficient 
manner. Some these conditions, 
ignored rejected, may cause the failure 
individualized reading program. 
Many them are not within the power 
the classroom teacher control, while 
others are affected almost wholly him, 
his action being above all else the crucial 
factor leading success failure. All 
them must taken into serious considera- 
tion anyone planning establish 
individualized reading program any 
grade level. 


primary importance the presence 
large numbers books, magazines, 
pamphlets, and other reading materials 
many different subjects and many dif- 
ferent reading difficulty levels. These must 
readily available, and their need sug- 
gests the importance school library 
where children can browse freely and visit 
very often. The classroom itself should 
read, means bulletin boards, book 
displays, and the like. This writer rejects 
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the idea that reading materials can prin- 
cipally supplied central school libraries 
some distance, special book-buying 
campaigns waged the Parent-Teachers 
Association, children’s contributions 
from home. These latter practices are 
wrong that they expect especially 
interested segment the society sup- 
port basic commodity the school, its 
reading material. School budgets must 
make provisions for the establishment 
basic book collection for each school. 
Other agencies and persons the com- 
munity can then called upon supple- 
ment the school library. There are many 
things teachers can increase the total 
number individual books their 
classes. For instance, instead ordering 
basal readers lots 35-40, only few 
copies need ordered many series 
several grade levels for the same cost. The 
same true for workbooks and other types 
drill material. 


The classroom teacher, use these 
many books effectively individ- 
ualized reading program, must know both 
their difficulty and content. must 
able grade each them, roughly, 
their reading difficulty. Only this way 
can check made reading compre- 
hension can the right book find its way 
the right child. card for each book 
should kept the teacher. the card, 
the book’s reading difficulty and key com- 
prehension questions various kinds can 
written, well pages and paragraphs 
good for testing oral reading and some 
the more difficult vocabulary. addition, 
continuing inventory must made 
children’s interests reading. Any experi- 
enced teacher knows the almost con- 
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tradictory way which children’s tastes 
and interests can run. Some apparently 
well-established interest proves 
transitory; crazes and sudden interests can 
quickly divert child into what for him 
whole new field reading. Most 
teachers these days, too, say that children 
have broader and more mature and varied 
interests than was the case generation 
ago. 


the individualized reading program 
the teacher must know thoroughly and 
able teach notice all the 
reading skills and abilities. These include 
word analysis and recognition, comprehen- 
sion and study skills, critical reading, liter- 
ary appreciation, putting reading use, 
and others. addition, there little pos- 
sibility for preparing lessons advance. 
Problems pop when least expected, and 
under this system they must dealt with 
they occur. Often two children with 
which confers during the day will have 
exactly the same problem reading. The 
teacher who will neglect through ignor- 
ance certain the reading skills obviously 


should not encouraged use this 
method. 


The school administration has the 
responsibility allowing for flexibility 
use time, for experimenting, for fre- 
quent observations teachers individ- 
ualized reading programs already action, 
and for consultations and exchange 
ideas with other teachers. There must 
willingness wait for results, necessary, 
and reduction pressure the teacher 
achieve specific results given time. 
should not have said that the ad- 
ministrator must know enough about the 
program himself give help the class- 
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room teacher and inspire confidence. 
Having some the published material 
about individualized reading for 
both the teacher and the administrator’s 
use, and talks those who know about 
the program will give many opportunities 
for in-service education. The administrator 
will the key person enlisting the sup- 
port the community for the plan, that is, 
the Parent-Teachers Association, the par- 
ents, and the other interested persons. 
Their willingness cooperate will depend 
large extent their understanding 
what going on. Invitations parents 
visit individualized reading classes, and 
briefing sessions for groups parents are 
necessity. The teacher himself can sched- 
ule individual parent conferences ex- 
plain the new and its advantages. 


The attitude toward the in- 
dividualized program the utmost im- 
portance. must realize that this may 
more complicated and method 
than the basal reader method grouping, 
especially the beginning. Never should 
pushed into accepting against his 
will, violation principles holds 
about the teaching reading. Without 
enthusiastic, responsive teacher this pro- 
gram will degenerate faster than any other 
plan. The teacher, too, should not believe 
that individualized reading plan where- 
the teacher longer needs teach. 
should not envision for him picture 
turning the children loose with their 
books, while catches some book- 
keeping, the scoring test papers. 
not routinized, unenthusiastic, unplanned 
“free reading.” Nor reward for suc- 
cessfully completing other assigned work. 
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The same standards instruction that 
characterized the basal program must 
maintained, also. Instruction all skills 
must given and instruction the basic 
skills must emphasized. Especially, prac- 
tice materials for the various skills must 
hand and the child referred these 
when necessary. The teacher more than 
ever before becomes guidance and re- 
source person. His rapport with his stu- 
dents has never before been important 
charged with doing such things great 
amount positive talking about books. 
must become book salesman, and 
the process turn the children into book 
enthusiasts, also. Continual reading se- 
lections from books the 
create such interest. 


Under the system free choice em- 
ployed the individualized reading pro- 
gram, the teacher will more than ever 
challenged the problems motivating 
the few children who for some reason 
not respond the stimulus self- 
selection and self-management. The pre- 
vious experience the child will soon 
take its effect. The irresponsible, hostile, 
self-indulgent child can constantly ask, 
“Do have read?” complain, don’t 
want read.” The child who misuses 
practically all opportunities for freedom 
distract others foolishly waste time 
well-known and perennial problem all 
teachers. few these children can prove 
taxing strain even the best laid 
plans. Often until improvement their 
attitude evidence, they must taught 
group methods and standardized as- 
signments. other words, some children 
may not know how act democratic 
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classroom. Typically, the reduction the 
tension, embarrassment, and pressure 
conform that characterizes the group 
method will bring positive change 
such children. Most reports individ- 
ualized reading programs indicate there 
are fewer behavior problems with this 
method than with group teaching because 
children like better. The teacher must 
still remember, however, that dealing 
with children whose normal energy can 
bubble over, whose interest can lag, 
which can lead discipline problems. 


Planning essential prevent many 
behavior problems. Before the reading 
period begins there should time for 
planning. Each child the end this 
planning session should know what 
that day, whether this conferring 
with the teacher, selecting new book, pre- 
paring share book, practicing word 
analysis oral reading skills with another 
child alone, doing creative writing 
about book, reading practice exercises, 
working workbooks, acting 
“helper,” etc. All these various activities 
can listed large chart, and con- 
tinually reviewed. Many activities con- 
nected with reading are particularly neces- 
sary for the beginning reader. This young 
child usually cannot read for lengthy 
period time. will come back his 
reading after break for another activity, 
however. With middle grade classes the 
teacher can discuss with the class the idea 
the individualized program, its organi- 
zation, and the responses from 
the children. they cooperate setting 
the standards they tend see their im- 
portance more clearly. 


The conferences the teacher holds with 
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the child (lasting from 3-10 minutes) 
should systematically scheduled for 
each child with certain purposes definitely 
mind. Techniques for recording much 
possible about how well and why the 
child reads should established. (These 
records come into excellent use parent- 
teacher principal-teacher conferences, 
also.) Besides noting what books child 
reads, his general reading ability and spe- 
cial word recognition problems, his inter- 
ests, work habits, his peer relationships, 
the teacher should help the child set pur- 
poses for reading new books has 
chosen. Guidance must precede well 
follow the child’s reading. The child 
should made well aware his defi- 
ciencies skills and interests, there 
convincing evidence that children are un- 
able recognize many their deficiencies 
reading. During this time the teacher 
guides and extends children’s interests 
suggesting other kinds books they may 
like read. Without guidance children 
are inclined read materials one topic, 
least for certain length time. Know- 
ing characteristics child likes books, 
and knowing that two books different 
subjects both have these same character- 
istics provides opportunity suggest 
different kind book. outstanding 
value the conference that the child 
talks freely about his most serious short- 
comings, fears, and worries, assured these 
will kept confidential. The teacher can 
counsel without appearing over-anxious, 
annoyed, disappointed, guiding the 
child assume responsibility 
management while allaying any uncer- 
tainty, worry, doubt, emotional distrac- 
tion. able, also, set procedures 
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give the child convincing evidence 
his progress. 

Books must arranged the class- 
room the school library that child 
can quickly locate one that will likely meet 
his reading level and reading interests. 
Some children find great difficulty 
making choices. Procedures must 
worked out that child will select his 
book carefully, yet not delay too long 
choosing. Some teachers provide book lists 
different reading levels from which the 
child chooses book when visits the li- 
brary. These help the indiscriminate 
reader. Poorly chosen books result 
books partly, superficially read, and not 
science book, the book child chooses 
should read its entirety. One school 
district has the child sign “contract” with 
the teacher read his chosen book. This 
can broken only the agreement 
both parties. The child who has had little 
success finding books can actually 
read often has fallen into the habit only 
casually leafing through books. pre- 
sents special problem, but generally re- 
sponds much differently after learning 
there will interesting books that can 
actually read with little effort. becomes 
especially important, therefore, that the 
child know where look for books with 
which will happy. The use spot 
colored tape the inside book 
indicate its difficulty provides help. 

Children are social, gregarious beings, 
and they feel the need for working to- 
gether with their classmates, share, and 
build friendships. These are important 
aspects not neglected for the more 
important purpose learning read. The 


opportunities for children read the same 
material, work together share book 
mutually read, when several children are 
willing so, should not overlooked 
the individualized program. Sometimes 
group work will possible when several 
children need the same kind help and 
can work together for common purpose. 
The teacher should evaluate his own 
personality with the understanding that his 
intelligence, emotional stability, experi- 
ence with children, knowledge teaching, 
and inner motivations have great influ- 
ence over what will able suc- 
cessfully. For the emotionally mature, 
optimistic, enthusiastic, and capable 
teacher who believes reading in- 
dividual process regardless its social 
aims ends, who can accept the idea that 
child will select rightly what can and 
needs read, and who puts faith 
interest the prime motivator, individ- 
ualized reading can much more satis- 
fying than teaching reading groups. 
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The English Language 


Edited THOMAS WETMORE 


This the line. Here begin the 
new game; and both you and are free 


pick our marbles and leave any time are 
bored. 


There exciting uncertainty most be- 
ginnings, and writing for the first time your 
English language editor exception. part 
the uncertainty comes from not yet knowing 
what kinds problems you will want discussed. 
From such ignorance comes sense free- 
dom write this time about what interests 
most and urgent plea for you limit 
that freedom the future suggesting spe- 
cific problems for discussion. 

Another reason for the uncertainty 
absence from the elementary classroom since 
three-year period the mid-thirties when 
was teaching principal six-teacher rural 
school South Carolina. much did this 
long absence seem barrier that first felt 
should not accept the responsibility writ- 
ing for Elementary English. Two things helped 
change mind: the memory the 
enthusiasm for language found elemen- 
tary pupils and the realization that one 
the points stress English language 
courses that only through the cooperation 
elementary, high school, and college teachers 
English will able eliminate the most 
serious cultural lag American education: the 
failure all levels teaching make adequate 
use growing body scientific language 
data, without which impossible establish 
realistic attitudes toward language study. 

Your inquiries and comments will, trust, 


help know you. only fair, then, that 
use some unlimited freedom this time 
introduce myself presenting few gen- 
eral ideas which feel are basic any mean- 
ingful study English: 


sounds, vocabulary, and grammar. Each deserves 
special attention. Undue emphasis upon gram- 
mar may alienate from the total language arts 
program intelligent children who initially show 
keen interest sounds and vocabulary. 


positive approach the structure 
English yields better results than the most elab- 
orate list statements about what avoid. 
The poor writer college classes often makes 
few grammatical mistakes; his main fault 
failure master the effective structural de- 
vices that mature writers habitually use. How 
early can expect our students acquire 
knowledge the patterns the simple sen- 
tence and facility expanding and varying 


Dr. Wetmore Associate Professor English 
Ball State Teachers College, Muncie, Indiana. 


are playing right into hands, you 
know: was hoping someone would ask what 
phlump means. One multiple-choice item 
list many terms for the taw line game 
marbles. One eighty-year-old informant 
wrote the margin, “We say any 
these. called phlump line.” That, me, 
was new spelling and meaning for the word 
flump. The phlump spelling seems especially 
apt, for the cluster echoes the agonizing 
prolongation the release the marble 
boy who completely absorbed his game. 
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these patterns for maximum structural maturity? 
Certainly oral practice can begin long before 
the child ready for grammatical terminology. 

Speech the primary language. Writing, 
secondary never quite succeeds 
finding enough devices signal all the 
meanings that the human voice can give 
utterance. Recognition this fact can much 
help the teacher composition. Attention 
stress, pitch, and juncture oral exercises 
class can prepare the student for proofreading 
his themes aloud for run-on, incomplete, 
ambiguous sentences. 


proceed with caution, can also 
use terminal junctures supplement the con- 
ventional rules for punctuation. Many fresh- 
men still come college with the same false 
idea the correspondence between pauses and 
punctuation that generation was taught: 
comma represents short pause, semicolon 
longer pause, and period still longer one. 
Accurate statements are possible take into 
account the three types terminal junctures: 
sustained juncture, rather sharp cutting 
off the voice with rise fall pitch; 
rising juncture, less abrupt cessation 
voice, accompanied slight rise pitch; and 
falling juncture, drop pitch with the 
voice fading into silence. 

This may sound rather formidable first, 
but few applications situations familiar 
the students can make useful ally teach- 
ing the importance commas, which quite 
frequently are written symbols for rising junc- 
ture. have found amusing have students 
observe the announcer the Red Skelton pro- 
gtam when reads the following sentence 
station breaks: away, because Red will 
back minute. reads away with 
enthusiastic rising juncture and 
course, with falling juncture. have yet 
find student who does not chuckle the 
prospect the forgetting read 
the “comma upturn” and thereby reversing the 
intention the sentence. For some students, 
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this might just the chuckle that worth 
hundred rules. 

Since the time King Alfred the gram- 
matical patterns the language have under- 
gone many gradual changes that can 
longer describe English terms Anglo- 
Saxon, terms Latin Bantu, for that 
matter. must strive for scientific descrip- 
tion modern English structure. 


Such description will show why many 
students have difficulty using whom when 
comes the first word question. Such 
use whom would have been simple for 
Anglo-Saxon sixth grader, used more 
flexible word order and endings for distin- 
guishing subject from object even nouns. 
The subsequent loss many endings has made 
word order important signalling device 
English that our children learn expect 
subject-verb-object order long before they are 
introduced the study grammar. This ex- 
pectation the basis for most their future 
knowledge English structure. Their faith 
must not destroyed. they reject in- 
flected objective form subject position 
Whom did you choose? and feel that they 
should learn this exception word order pat- 
terning, then have excellent opportunity 
commend them their logic, show 
them that living language not always logi- 
cal, and introduce them the fascinating 
world the history English, fossilized for 
them hundreds words they see and hear 
every day. 

There are many ways which the his- 
tory English can made interesting ele- 
mentary students. Excellent short recordings 
Old English, Middle English, and Shake- 
spearean English are available. detailed in- 
struction necessary for the listener hear 
the now-silent and such words 
gnat, write, and knee and the Old English gut- 
teral sound bought, still represented spell- 
ing although have not pronounced for 
centuries. 
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the class sufficiently interested, such 
experience could followed explana- 
tions the origins other irregular spellings: 
the ghost because the earliest printers 
were Dutch; and sweet spelled with dif- 
ferent vowel sounds; respelled with 
because the French influence one time was 
predominant; and doubt, debt and receipt re- 
spelled with extra letters make them look 
like Latin words. 


Local place names offer convenient and 
interesting introduction older forms the 
language. you are near Camp Atterbury, 
am, explanation the name ther bury 
will give glimpse more highly inflected 
stage the language, when even the had many 
different endings. Family names like Nash 
(then ash) will show the same thing. Place 
names that end Earlham, preserve 
the earlier spelling modern English 
and indicate that must have had different 
pronunciation. 


must learn make effective use 
the findings linguistic geography, which 
show that the language changes different 
ways different geographical areas and dif- 
ferent social levels. Recognition such com- 
plexity changes not the same saying 
that any form acceptable because several 
variants exist. does, however, often free the 
speaker from the myth the “one correct 
form”; and should help bring about 
more intelligent use dictionaries. Although 
most educated speakers pronounce 
new rime with do, all last freshman 
class first seemed quite willing try 
shift another pronunciation when they failed 
find the monophthongal pronunciation 
one their dictionaries. 


analysis pronunciation within 
area can throw light errors spelling. 
Several are big weels are graduate can 
occur themes written some Indiana 
freshmen; for their speech owr and are are 
homonyms, are weal and wheel, and due and 
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do. One student wrote that high school 
had not “worked power.” When asked 
what meant, said, “You know—power 
the golf course!” 


must determine what the dialect 
the student will detriment him 
educated adult free move from one area 
another. the same time, must not made 
ashamed the rejected dialect features nor 
the older generation that will most certainly 
continue their established way speaking. 
must encouraged substitute the dialect 
standard English for most purposes, but can 
the same time learn identify the interest- 
ing features that set the dialect his area off 
something special. 


encountered two interesting local dialect 
problems South Carolina classroom. 
the study South Carolina poetry was included 
group poems Gullah Negro dialect. 
looked such sentence yedde all two 
but for see (He hears both them 
but sees and decided not attempt 
reading the poems aloud. bright seventh 
grader, however, volunteered read them and 
succeed turning nonsense into poetry. 
could because had worked side side 
tobacco fields with real people who spoke 
that way. 

The other experience was with cooter, and 
cost most nineteen-year-old pride. 
had asked the fifth, sixth, and seventh grade 
students write about what they saw the 
way home from school. The first fifth grader 
read, saw some tobacco fields, pine forest, 
several farms, snake, and cooter.” His speech 
was not very articulate, and decided that 
must have misunderstood him. But the others 
the class had also seen cooters, had the 
sixth and seventh graders. There were, 
course, various spellings, but dictionary 
listed none them. 


had intention asking student what 
word meant, and set about own 
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opportunity greet each other and 
meet the officers the Council was offered 
elementary members who had arrived Den- 
ver four Thanksgiving Day. 
the Council grows numbers urgent that 
the elementary membership develop greater 
awareness its own identity, recognize and 
clearly state its own problems, and make its 
contribution the Council through concen- 
trated work specific problems. The institu- 
tion this informal, early meeting may, 
hoped, work toward these ends. 

Two new committees, sponsored the Ele- 
mentary Section, have grown out 
deliberation the Executive Committee. The 
first, entitled Making Books Available Chil- 
dren, has its chairman Dr. Mabel 
Deland, Florida, who also conducts the book 
review section Elementary English. The com- 
mittee, made representatives the 
schools, the libraries, and the publishers 
recognizing the real lack books that many 
children suffer, and planning promote both 
local and national efforts get books all. 


Reading its Setting—the Language Arts 
the working title for the second committee, 
which will deal with the reading program 
grades kindergarten through twelve. Its chair- 
man now being selected. The long-time 
values the reading program are still the 
process being established through the efforts 
gifted teachers, informed librarians, and 
thoughtful administrators, the light re- 
search how children develop and how they 
learn. These values are persistently threatened 
proposed “crash” programs which disregard 


the larger uses and benefits reading the 
individual. They are always based formulae; 
they tend concentrate vocabulary learn- 
ing the beginning stages; they ignore the dif- 
ferences children; they overlook the impor- 
tance building lifetime interests and atti- 
tudes toward reading. 

The two convention programs sponsored 
the Elementary Section were concerned with 
reading perspective. “Reading the Round” 
was considered Saturday morning. Dr. Ruth 
Strickland, incoming president the National 
Council Teachers English, addressed the 
Elementary Section the topic, “Reading 
its Setting—the Language Arts.” Dr. 
Crosby led symposium the relationships 
reading the child’s life and his school 
program. Mr. Donald Nelson, the Denver 
schools, illustrated, with group sixth grade 
pupils, the interweaving the learning 
skills speaking, listening, and writing with 
extensive reading. 

“Without Boundaries,” the topic chosen 
Mrs. Ruth Hill Viguers, editor the Horn- 
book, for her address The Children’s Book 
Luncheon Friday, emphasized the richness 
the contribution well-selected books 
life today’s children and young people. The 
number new books for children, published 
each year the United States, now approach- 
ing 2,000. She pointed the excellence vast 
numbers these and the potential extension 
the interests every direction. 

The publications the National Council 
are great value all who are concerned with 
the broadest possibilities reading the lives 
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readers elementary and secondary school 
age. Elementary English and The English Jour- 
nal have articles value each issue. 
The three book lists, Adventuring with Books 
for elementary, Your Reading for junior high, 
and Books for You for senior high, have well 
selected and annotated lists, brought date 
late 1959 and early 1960. 


‘ 


All members the National Council should 
know all these publications, and with the newly 
formed committees, take the long look read- 
ing the lives the children and young 
people today. 


Elizabeth Guilfoile 
Chairman, Elementary Section, 1957-59 
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find out what cooter was. The other 
teachers were help. They were natives and 
seemed take great delight torturing 
referring various people “that old 
cooter” were something laugh at. 
Jim Johnson was daily disciplinary 
problem. would have been hard imagine 
that could also the solution problem. 
But was. noon one day was eating 
lunch (and wondering what cooter was) 
when tearful lad came announce that Jim 
Johnson had snatched his cooter from him and 


would not give back. 

remember saying something like, “You 
tell Jim Johnson come here this minute. 
And second thought, tell him not bother 
ever come unless brings that cooter!” 
Before had much time consider the wisdom 
request, Jim came sulkily into the office 
and dropped the precious cooter desk. 

was simple terrapin, but opened 
mind the fact that word can serve im- 
portant local use even though not known 
outside few coastal counties. 


: 


When Dr. Walter Alvarez reached man- 
datory retirement age the Mayo Clinic 
Rochester, Minnesota, rented office space, 
hired two three secretaries, and began 
write his informative column for the general 
public, which the fruit years experience 
practicing doctor. one column made 
the statement that years ago newspaper re- 
porters usually wrote medical stories from 
the point view sensational material, often 
distorting the facts. Dr. Alvarez gave re- 
porter story those days, often the doctor 
could hardly recognize his own story when 
came out print. Today, says, that has 
changed. Newspapers have trained science re- 
porters who write stories, not for their sensa- 
tional value, but enlighten the public. 


this scientific age when boys and girls 
grow accustomed the splitting the 
atom and man-made satellites, teachers Eng- 
lish should assign essays subjects learned 
elementary science courses. This requires clarity 
writing, which good training. Many our 
most highly paid writers today are those writ- 
ing what may called science appreciation 
enlighten the public matters, which, stated 
scientific formulas, would beyond the 
comprehension any except trained scientists. 
Magazine writers like Paul Kruif have 
helped thousands people understand 
modern medicine and other branches science. 
There are four stages the modern scientific 
method, namely, observation, hypothesis, de- 
duction, and experimental verification. The 
writer makes these steps understandable his 
readers stating how the scientist observed 


Mortensen 


certain facts, then devised theory regarding 
the facts, then experimented prove his 
theory and found worked. Writers must put 
this simple words. 


recent meeting the lowa Academy 
Science attended more than 1,000 persons 
connected with various fields science, the 
speaker was Dr. Howe Whiting, Indi- 
ana, technical editor the research and de- 
velopment department, Whiting Research 
Laboratory Standard Oil Company Indi- 
ana. Speaking “Better Communication 
through Writing,” said, “Our abilities dis- 
cover the working have far out- 
stripped our ability communicate what 
learn others who could build it.” con- 
sidering why scientists not communicate 
well, said they “learn from badly written 
textbooks, badly written journal articles, and 
when they have report prepare, they copy 
previous one which got the boss the 
professor. amy wonder they can’t com- 
municate? There’s vast difference between 
men letters and men words.” This 
challenge teachers English who have the 
next generation scientists their classes. 


Today even children are given research as- 
going the various encyclopedias 
for boys and girls. has been said that copying 
sentence two from written work 
plagiarism (the word comes from the Latin 
for kidnaping) but copying whole chapters 


Mrs. Mortensen has degrees English from 
Smith College and Columbia, with special work 
the University lowa, New York Univer- 
sity, and Drake University. 
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called research. has been said that 
REsearch, with the forward accent, counting 
the number corncribs county, but re- 
SEARCH, with the final accent, adding 
the sum the world’s knowledge. doctor 
medical convention said there are two kinds 
research. There (1) research with pur- 
pose, which man seeks specific thing, 
like Columbus looking for water route 
India, scientist seeking cause cancer; 
and (2) there basic research with obvious 
purpose, which man sets out find why 
lightning bug lights what the other 
side the moon. “The important thing for 
the world that there somebody looking for 
something,” said. 

interview with newsmen, German- 
born Willie Ley said that understand the 
Space Age should all sit down with chil- 
book astronomy. The Doubleday 
Wonderful World series interesting for all 
ages. 

Boys and girls who are interested science 
revealed nature might try writing 
column like one the Des Moines Tribune 
called THE OPEN. The reporter talks 
casually about fishing, animals the woods, 
Isaac Walton League news, spring and fall mi- 
grations birds, habits insects, camping 
sites. Farm children can write farm column 
about current news agriculture. 

Rudolph Flesch The Art Plain Talk, 
Chapter XVI, writes “Can Science Ex- 
plained.” Chapter calls “The Glamour 
Punctuation.” The following sentence from 
the last paragraph The Origin 
the Species could used study par- 
ticiples. 


bank, clothed with many plants many 
kinds, with birds simging the bushes, 
with various insects about, and 
with worms crawling through the damp 
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earth, and reflect that these elaborately 

constructed forms, different from each 

other complex manner, have all 

been produced laws around us. 
Gifted children especially could correlate 
science with study good clear sentences. The 
booklet, Your Gifted Child, issued the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau Washington, C., for sale 
for cents through the Superintendent 
Documents, U.S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, 


The National Defense Education Act 
1958 appropriates Federal funds for the pur- 
chase science books. Schools are urged 
make sure they derive the full benefit this 
program. McClurg Co., 333 East On- 
tario Street, Chicago 11, Illinois, state that they 
will glad forward McClurg’s Lists Sup- 
plementary Science Books for Kindergarten 
through 6th Grade, and another for 7th through 
9th Grade. Write Dept. for their free lists. 


Reporting television programs will done 
more and more the future. The National 
Educational Television Network (NET) 
non-profit organization which affiliation 
noncommercial educational stations 
throughout the country the present time. 
now the fourth largest network the nation 
with potential viewing audience million 
persons. Through its Educational Television and 
Radio Center Ann Arbor, Michigan, the net- 
work provides hours programming 
weekly its affiliates. Membership $8,400 
per year, which amounts about $10 for each 
half hour programming. Films can 
run. The network offers another two hours 
free from films available from the 
large “flexible” library. school with video 
tape recorder tape any program, 
distribute other schools through the 
Center. This expected the primary 
source films the future. 
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The Popular Arts the 
Edited SANKEY 


with You? 

The cost one the commercial network 
spectaculars would support educational 
station for complete year. 

Mrs. Rachel Stevenson, who made the 
above statement, position know. She 
writer and producer for WTTW (Channel 
11, Chicago) and was guest speaker the Wo- 
men’s National Book Association, Chicago 
Chapter, hopes making anyone interested 
the education children “closer acquainted 
with Educational Television.” 

hopes you might find ways re- 
late this form mass medium your own,” 
she said. “When tell you what are doing 
and hope do, perhaps you may discover ways 
you can use us, ways which both can help 
more people enjoy more books.” 

Mrs. Stevenson, formerly producer “Quiz 
Kids” (which likely revived since 
“quiz” the title any program produces 
shudders) was quizzed concerning her 
brainchild. She forthrightly proclaimed her 
speech was “rigged” because she had given 
the questions the program chairman 
advance. 

Here they are, part: 


Question: What educational television? 
Mrs. Stevenson: think the easiest way 
describe tell how differs from com- 
mercial television. Since commercial has 
sell product, the programs have reach 
large audience possible sell more pro- 
ducts buy more programs sell more 
products. Commercial cannot touch the 
needs the people who hunger for more in- 


Alice Sankey 


formation about and enjoyment special sub- 
jects Educational attempts fill this 
gap and supply programs special subjects. 
But even with limited audience special- 
ized subject you reach lot people. (She 
estimated Rose Bowl audience 50,000 
the approximate number reached 
program, more subject were “on the popular 
side.” 

consider ourselves public service 
munity project. (She gave example 
clearance required with Park District, Museum, 
and fire department get pool and fill for 
Red Cross swimming programs. She cited 
example how things wrong the day 
the fire department failed fill the pool. The 
firemen had gone—of all places!—to fire.) 


Q.: What are some the programs offered? 

Mrs. S.: “World Spotlight” with Carter 
Davidson, “Jobs Chicago,” “The Facts 
Medicine,” “All Things Considered,” Fine Arts 
Quartet,” and “Sew Easy.” 

Then there are NET (National Educational 
Television) programs. Headquarters recently 
moved from Ann Arbor, Michigan, New 
York. There are now cities (plus eight 
pending), one almost every state that had 
Educational TV, NET. Since FCC has re- 
served 258 channels for Educational TV, there 
plenty room grow. 


Directing the growth are four national or- 


Mrs. Sankey Racine, Wisconsin, newspaper- 
woman and author, member the Chicago 
Chapter the Women’s National Book Associ- 
ation. 
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ganizations: (1) The Joint Council Edu- 
cational Television Washington, which as- 
sists new stations dealings with FCC and 
provides technical and legal advice. (2) The 
Committee Television the American 
Council Education Washington, which 
encourages the active participation teachers 
ETV and conducts conferences for educators. 
(3) The National Association Educational 
Broadcasters Urbana, Illinois, which provides 
technical advice and staff recruiting service for 
established ETV stations. (4) Educational 
Television and Radio Center (ETRC) which 
helps build programming throughout the 
country supplying quality ETV programs 
stations and other groups and defining 
program needs through continuing program 
research. also sends out information about 
ETV and obtains financial support. 

The ETRC “Center” supplies affiliated 
stations with new half hour programs 
week and five re-runs series shown popular 
the past. This includes programs for adults 
and children supplied kinescopes (and be- 
ginning supplied Video Tape.) Sta- 
tions fill the rest their programming with 
their own live programs and with films from 
other sources. “Children Growing” 
became successful “Center” program.) 

Other NET programs include Boston 
Symphony, “Decision,” stories behind Supreme 
Court decisions, and “Camera Washington.” 
The purpose, general, transmit 
edge increase understanding appreciation 
the world live in. 


Q.: How financed? 

Mrs. S.: Stations are locally financed and 
operated, some their funds supplied foun- 
dations, contributions institutions and cor- 
porations and individual donations. grow 
staff and equipment, can stage and pro- 
duce programs more effectively, more beauti- 
fully. now have two talented stage de- 
signers who are building new sets every day. 
Q.: What can you tell about children’s 
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programs? 

Mrs. S.: have programs for the young 
children and for the middle age group. “The 
Friendly Giant,” bed-time story program for 
young children, has consistently won national 
awards. 

Examples programs for older children 
are, “Tempest Test Tube,” “Music for 
Young People,” “Discovery,” with Mary Lela 
Grimes presenting nature study. live program 
Chicago “The Totem Club,” which 
produce and direct. have panel which meets 
four times year, consisting Dr. Maria 
Piers, child psychologist, John Sternig, former 
teacher and now elementary school assistant 
superintendent, Rev. Don Clayton, known for 
his work Y.M.C.A. and camps for young 
people. Programs have included ice skating 
lessons, micro-world theater, baseball, “Dr. 
Posin,” dog training, country roundup, rhythm, 
and day week for one-a-month programs. 
Included the latter were the Goodman 
theater, 4-H club, travel, book reviews, and 
special guests. recent program which was 
particularly effective presented Vicky Johnson 
the Chicago Miracle Book “Book 
Witch,” who through her magic powers (aided 
her director and television) turned minia- 
ture kettle books into large one and 
puff smoke revealed Margaret Bell, author, 
telling true animal tales. 

Mrs. Stevenson made plea for ideas for 
shows. 

ought throw out reminder that 
takes two three programs before you get 
the hang but think you might find 
rewarding, nonetheless.” 

For those interested the P.T.A. evaluations 
programs, under the heading Chil- 
dren’s Shows the National Parent-Teacher 
magazine for November, Heckle and Jeckle, 
CBS criticized giving preschool child 
“some basic training viewing violence and 
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look 1959 

Six major forces were working for change 
and ferment American education during 
1959, according Edpress Newsletter. They 
were forces which generated the major educa- 
tional events 1959 (to identified 
forthcoming issue Edpress). And they will 
continue influence educational events 
1960. One two may diminish intensity; 
two three may increase. order descend- 
ing potency, here are the six: 


The National Defense Education Act. 
good many people are unhappy with the NDEA 
because they allege imposes too many federal 
controls upon the states and local educational 
systems. Others are displeased with the annual 
appropriation, claiming that $150,000,000 for 
the coming year drop the bucket what 
needed. But few deny the impact the Act 
having upon science, math, foreign language 
instruction; the boost giving (for good 
ill) counseling and testing; and the stimula- 
tion providing graduate study, improve- 
ment statistical services, and research 
audio-visual methods. batch amendments 
will proposed improve the Act when 
Congress meets 1960. 


The Ford Foundation. This giant gadfly 
for American education forcing educators 
re-examine traditional practices and experi- 
ment with new ways doing the teaching and 
administrative jobs. During fiscal 1958, the 
Ford Foundation committed $78,000,000 
new obligations (the total number Ford 
dollars work education now not 
available) for educational research and projects. 
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The Foundation has heavy interest 
for school use, better utilization staff 
(teacher aides, teacher teams), new ideas for 
school construction, teacher education and re- 
cruitment. Controversial, yes; and undeniably 
disturbing for many. Nevertheless, the Ford 
Foundation destined have effect 
America’s schools. 

Critics and observers. one end the 
spectrum Admiral Rickover, and his con- 
viction that the American public schools and 
colleges are about 90% bad (the percentage 
unofficial); the other end Dr. James 
Conant, who thinks the schools are about 90% 
satisfactory (the percentage unofficial). 
Rickover thinks need national standards for 
the curriculum, student achievement, school 
construction. Conant thinks should away 
with the small high school. Each has been 
making speeches, writing books. 
latest: The State, the Parent and the Child, 
elaboration his Inglis Lecture, has little 
with either the state, the parent, the child, 
and repeats what Dr. Conant thinks should 
done tidy the secondary-school system. 

But Rickover and Conant, and the critics 
and observers who hold opinions falling be- 
tween the views held these gentlemen, were 
strong influence for soul-searching Ameri- 
can education—and will continue be. 


The Soviet experience. While Americans 
were discovering that the Russians had pas- 
sion for education (it goes back least cen- 
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tury), the Soviets move ahead with new ideas 
and practices education. The crucial date 
was December 24, 1958. that day, the 
USSR Supreme Soviet adopted new law 
further developing the school system that 
country. 

The major purposes that law—which be- 
gan make its effects felt the middle 
1959—were two: (1) combine education with 
“socially useful and eliminate the sepa- 
ration between mental and manual labor. The 
Soviets decided add extra year the 
compulsory seven-year school system; and 
provide extension education massive basis 
all graduates the secondary school who 

The example Soviet education, Soviet 
philosophy, and the Soviet practice may tire 
Americans, irritate them anger them; but 
also providing backdrop for reassessing our 
schools and colleges. 


The frightening pace technology. 
Technology has been around for many decades 
—but the year 1959 was the first which the 
teaching machine made its entry into the class- 
room. Professor Skinner, Harvard Uni- 
versity, announced the perfection teaching 
machine. The National Education Association 
completing study entitled “Teaching 
Machines and Programmed Learning.” new 
publication (Vol. No. 1), launched Sep- 
tember 1959, called Automated Teaching 
Bulletin. published Rheem Manufactur- 
ing Company, South Gate, California. 

The teaching machine the move. 
are other products technology, especially tele- 
vision. And technology all but forcing dras- 
tic change vocational education. Trade and 
industrial educators are re-examining the tra- 
ditional tool-in-hand type training and are 
groping toward curriculum for technical and 
technicians’ education. 

The school segregation cases. The 1954 
decision the Supreme Court remained 
potent factor the educational story 1959, 
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and will continue 1960. 

Among the noteworthy events generated 
the school segregation cases were the closing 
all public schools Prince Edward County, 
Virginia; and the dispassionate report the 
Commission Civil Rights, entitled 
“With Liberty and Justice for All.” The report 
makes clear that the South will continue re- 
sist for many years all efforts abolish its 
traditional dual school systems. Lower courts 
have approved plans designed take years 
preparation before integration begin, 
the justices feeling that dozen years not 
too deliberate for start integration under 
some local conditions. 

The pace integration 1960 may 
slow, but the battles will sharp and the news 
breaks multitudinous. 


Airborne ETV 

airborne television experiment help 
the quality and efficiency education 
six-state region, involving five million pupils 
and thirteen thousand schools, was announced 
this fall the Council Airborne 
Television Instruction, Lafayette, Indiana. Class- 
room courses video tape, taught outstand- 
ing teachers recruited from all across America, 
will televised from DC-7 aircraft some 
twenty thousand feet over north-central Indiana. 
Estimated coverage for the flying station 
will circle 300 400 miles diameter, 
including most the states Illinois, Indiana, 
Kentucky, Michigan, Ohio, and Wisconsin. Pro- 
grams will transmitted from group based 
facilities Purdue University Lafayette, 
Indiana. 

The experiment, which may the fore- 
runner similar projects other regions, 
attempt cope with the national problem 
how provide increasing quality edu- 
cation economically feasible basis for the 
rapidly expanding school population. Schools 
will participate the experiment volun- 
tary basis. 
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Estimated total cost for equipment and for 
the first year broadcasting nearly seven 
million dollars. Financing will come from 
four million five hundred thousand dollar ap- 
propriation the Ford Foundation and from 
other contributions made private industry. 
The entire project which has been dubbed 
will use two UHF channels for 
cities the mid-western states listed above. 
successful, expected that the project 
will continue the fall 1961. 


effort boost color television, RCA 
has made one hundred thousand dollar con- 
tribution the early-morning “Continental 
Classroom” college—credit television program 
and special price offer twenty-one inch 
color television sets. number programs 
the series will color-cast. For those who 
missed our earlier item “Continental Class- 
room” repeat that this course 
“Modern Chemistry” and being shown 
150 television stations with 300 colleges and 
universities offering credit students satisfac- 
torily completing the course. Last year’s “Con- 
tinental Classroom,” “Atomic Physics,” being 
repeated and precedes the “Modern Chemistry” 
series half hour during the early morning 


hours. 


New guide free materials 

Educators Guide Free Tapes, Scripts and 
Transcriptions, compiled and edited Walter 
Wittich and Gertie Hanson Halstead. Ran- 
dolph, Wisconsin, Educators Progress Service, 
1960. 225 pp. $5.75 

The Sixth Edition the lists 511 
valuable materials available free educators: 
277 scripts, 134 transcriptions, and 100 tapes. 
Ninety-eight the titles are new this 
edition. 

The language arts and the social studies, 
sections primary interest readers Ele- 
mentary English, contain fourtéeen and sixty- 
nine items respectively, with majority these 
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being scripts. sections, course, will 
very useful the language arts teacher and 
recommend the volume good enrichment 
source-book. 

Interesting features the Sixth Edition are 
Professor article, “Why Willie 
Listen?” and new service known Tape 
Adventurers Service. 


bout teaching machines 

Teaching machines about the size type- 
writer and designed for individual student in- 
struction are undergoing field testing their 
developer, the Rheem Manufacturing Company 
New York. They made Los 
Angeles Califone, recently merged the 
Rheem-Califone Company. 

automation moves rapidly into class- 
rooms, teachers everywhere are asking what 
does mean, what should it, 
should attempt stop it, should at- 
tempt encourage the development? 
fact that research and experimentation with 
teaching machines are moving ahead rapid 
pace. The first report automation the class- 
room being compiled the NEA Division 
Audio Visual Instruction and will trace the 
growth this technological development from 
1926 the present, ending with account 
three teaching machines soon placed 
the market Professor Skinner Harvard 
University. 

Devices are already available and use 
for teaching arithmetic children the ele- 
mentary school and foreign languages high 
school students. Some the machines now 
being developed use the Socratic method, while 
others encourage the problems 
nique. Still others help drill with anything 
from grammar geometric theorems. Advo- 
cates teaching machines and other forms 
automation the classroom argue that educa- 
tion, just other aspects our national life, 
must increase its productivity meet the prob- 
lems the multiplying student population 


hes 
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view the continuing lag the art teach- 
ing .They also point out that teaching machines 
will decrease clerical drudgery and the drudgery 
drill for teachers and provide effect indi- 
vidual tutors for students. the moment, ex- 
perimentation with teaching machines going 
Harvard, UCLA, the New York In- 
stitute Technology, and numerous other col- 
leges throughout the country. most cases the 
experimentation being done with elementary 
pupils. One the more interesting as- 
pects the total question classroom auto- 
mation whether not teachers organized 
groups individuals will fight the introduc- 
tion these machines the classrooms the 
same way that they have opposed the increas- 
ingly wide use educational television. 


instruction 

The November issue Educational Leader- 
ship was devoted “Individualization In- 
struction.” Two articles which may interest 
most readers this column are Roy Patrick 
Wahle’s “Methods Individualization the 
Elementary School” and Leslee 
“Methods Individualization Junior High 
School.” 

Mr. Wahle lists ten principles which point 
individualization the elementary school: 


The library the center learning. 
There are numerous approaches 
similar learnings conceptualizations. 
There flexible grouping based upon 
defensible criteria. 
Attention directed the excep- 
tional. 
beings. 
Guidance nourishes curriculum and 
curriculum serves guidance. 
Classes instructional groups tend 
Informed generalists direct the school’s 
administration. 
respect for scientific inquiry and 
experimentation prevails. 


n 
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10. Parents and patrons define the goals 
and purposes education but profes- 
sional educators define and designate 
the methods and techniques. 


Mr. Bishop describes seven plans for facili- 
tating individualization the junior high 
school. shall merely list them here. 


The attitude and approach. 

Establishing subgroups within class. 

Developing flexible assignments. 

Using varied materials. 

Using varied classroom methods. 

Team teaching where different content 
areas skills are brought together. 

Extending class activities into the 

extra-class areas. 


From Enrichment Materials, Inc. 

Enrichment Teaching Materials has just 
released its “Leads Listening” for its latest 
Enrichment Documentary Records: Alexander 
Hamilton and Aaron Burr; Commodore Perry 
and the Opening Japan; The Mayflower 
Compact; The Monroe Doctrine. These instruc- 
tional guides may requested from Enrich- 
ment Teaching Materials, 246 Fifth Avenue, 
New York New York. They, course, are 
enclosed with each these records, which 
purchased. NCTE members may purchase these 
records from the national office special dis- 
count prices. 

Miss Martha Huddleston, director En- 
richment Teaching Materials, has requested the 
assistance teachers determining new edi- 
tions the series Enrichment Documentary 
Records. you feel that there are American 
historical documents about which recordings 
should made, you drop note Miss 
Huddleston indicating your preferences for new 
pressings for this very fine series? 


The following proposals regarding tele- 
vision were made John Fisher the July 
issue magazine. Mr. Fisher editor 
the magazine. 
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Instead giving away its channels, 
the government should rent them for, 
say, ten fifteen per cent the sta- 
tion’s annual earnings. 

This money should turned over 
National Broadcasting 
created Congress and carefully in- 
sulated from politics, with board 
perhaps five men such the president 
Harvard and on. 

They would direct policy and hire 
fair-minded station manager high 
caliber. 

They and the manager would produce 
fine programs the state the 
world, art, science—perhaps three 
week start. 

Each program would have car- 
ried one the major networks and 
all its affiliated stations prime eve- 
ning time. Viewers would have free- 
dom choice—could view froth 
they preferred it. 

the December issue Educational 


Screen and Audio Visual Guide, Harry Skor- 
nia writes “Educational Television—in Ed- 
ucation” and reviews some the problems be- 
setting television the schools and caused 
television the schools. fine evaluation 
our present situation, and would like 
quote briefly from Mr. article: 
Perhaps the advent television will cause 
study media media—and cause 
have, finally, courses all the media 


which humans are subjected our 
culture. Education has for thirty years sat 


N 
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passively by, arming students recognize 
(and even here imperfectly) phoniness 
and irrationality only the print media. 
The offense (commercial and manipula- 
tive uses these media) electronic 
media has gotten far ahead the defense 
(the listener viewer). Education has 
too long been blind this responsibility. 
can longer be. must, finally, take 
over-all view what happens the 
students when placed contact with other 
minds—through whatever media used. 
Mr. Skornia goes on, 


believe that the entrance educational 
television the stage education has 
been dramatic and has brought forth 
with both many promises and 
many threats, depending the persons 
groups who judge it, that is, right 
now, causing the hardest look education 
itself that has been given since perhaps 
the days Rousseau—and his efforts 
equip his imaginary student, Emile, 
meet the problems the world would 
have live in. This, fact, may turn out 
educational greatest con- 
tribution. 


But the wise uses which television must 
put must tempered uses: uses tem- 
pered awareness its great power, 
and its great dangers, well its great 
promise. How well these uses emerge de- 
pend large part the courage, imagin- 
ation, integrity, and effort that all 
—who claim aspire exert influences 
its uses—display these exciting days 
and years. 


WINDOWS THE WORLD 
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cruelty,” with films from “the vast cartoon 
barrel that stocks the children’s shows (and 
from near the bottom that 

Geraldine. ABC lauded puppet 
show for the very young with amusing con- 
versation, nonsense, gay songs (including de- 
lightful “Be Kind Your Parents”) and the 
“inevitable cartoons.” The latter are described 
“mostly oldies—too exciting, too full slap- 
stick for preschoolers.” The monitor also sug- 
gests that the pleasant, well-meaning host for- 
get the didactic note and “stick your good, 


clean fun.” 


Ruff and Reddy. NBC described show 
designed for “children children,” with 
cartoon sequences having quality mystery 
and charm others “humdrum cartoon staples.” 
The reviewer suggests that the components 
the show are thrown the viewer ap- 
pears utter confusion,” and recommends 


that the program, “one that can maintain 


itself higher level can teach child 
flutter the wings fancy Let teach 
him rhythm well rhyme.” 


Mabel Altstetter 


Edited MABEL ALTSTETTER 


Mabel Professor English, Emeritus, Miami University (Ohio), lecturer 
and writer the field CHILDREN’S BOOKS AND READING; Editor, Adventuring with 


Books, 1956. 


MARGARET MARY CLARK reviews books science, social studies, and biography. Miss 
Clark head the Lewis Carroll Room, Cleveland Public Library, and member 
the committee for ADVENTURING WITH (National Council Teachers 


English, 1956). 
Fiction 
Man from St. Malo. Robert Ferguson. 
lustrated Douglas Sneyd. Macmillan (St. 
Martin’s Press), 1959. $2.75. (10-12) 
This book fictionized acount the life 
and work Jacques Cartier, the first explorer 
sail the great river which named the 
St. Lawrence. There much learn about life 
France and the wilds Canada the early 
sixteenth century. The end papers show map 
Canada which traces the two voyages the 
hardy explorer. This volume the twentieth 
series called Great Stories Canada. The 
series gives interesting accounts both early 
and modern Canada. 


Heidi. Johanna Spyri. Pictures Charles 

Mozley. Watts, 1959. $2.95 

Pinocchio, Black Beauty, Famous French 
Fairy Tales, and Heidi are now available 
new series called The Around the World 
Treasures. unique feature the series the 
placing thirty-two full page illustrations 
special section the first the book, book 
within book. Simple captions under the pic- 
ture tell the story for children who are too 
young read the full story. 

The pictures are superb water- 
colors that catch the personality the charac- 


ters and the charm the Swiss countryside. 
new translation has been made and introduc- 
tion tells the history the book and its author. 
Clear print, large type, and beautiful binding 
make distinguished book. All the series are 
equally attractive. This radical departure for- 
mat may not please all adults who remember 
with affection their own special edition 
these books. safe guess that children will 
take these beautiful books their hearts, for 
each one special invitation read and 
enjoy the fullest. 

Scannon—Dog with Lewis and Clark. 

Adrien Stoutenburg and Laura 

Baker. Illustrations Stephen Cook. Scrib- 

ner, 1959. $2.95. (10-14) 

Both Lewis and Clark mention the New- 
foundland dog their journals the famous 
trek across the continent, but remained for 
the research the two 
authors find his name 
and expand his ex- 
ploits authentic and 
believable way. Scannon 
was true hero many 
adventures. saved the 
camp from onrushing 


buffalo bull and brought 


game when the men Mary Clark 
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hungry and could find none their own. 
see Sacajawea, her husband and baby, the sol- 
diers the expedition, the Indians, friendly 
and hostile, along the way. Above all, see 
Lewis and Clark, resourceful young explorers, 
eager justify the confidence which President 
Jefferson placed them. Children will delight 
the book and learn great deal American 
history. 


Explorers and Penguins. Edna Andreas. 
Pictures Marilyn Miller. Scribner, 1959. 
$2.75. (8-12) 

Seventeen true stories about penguins make 
this excellent book. The author has gathered 
from many sources accounts explorers and the 
fascinating birds they found the Antarctic 
regions. The innate curiosity the birds and 
their lack fear men lead many hu- 
morous situations both enjoyable and informa- 
tive. The book provides good bait for the re- 
luctant reader and the able reader will gobble 


Blue Chimney. Gladys Baker Bond. Illustra- 
tions Leonard Shortall. Holiday, 1959. 
$2.75. (8-12) 


Wholesome family life the outstanding 
characteristic this story, which moves simply 
and convincingly through the uprooting 
family Kansas City their new home 
abandoned houseboat the shores lake 
Coeur Alene, Idaho. There are many ad- 
justments make both ways family liv- 
ing and the acceptance the new environ- 
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ment, but the solidarity family love and un- 
derstanding help win satisfactory con- 
clusion. The author avoids the temptation 
sentimental and the children are shown 
neither good nor bad. The parents make mis- 
takes judgment all normal parents do, but 


the book ends happily. 


Corrie and the Yankee. Mimi Cooper Levy. 
Ernest Crichlow. Viking, 
1959. $3.00. (10-14) 


would seem that all the approaches 
stories about the Civil War had been used, but 
Miss Levy has found new one that fresh and 
interesting. ten year old Negro girl found 
wounded Yankee soldier the mountains 
South Carolina near the plantation where her 
family lived slavery. The soldier had escaped 
from Confederate prison. Corrie’s father was 
army scout with the Union forces and her 
heart was with him longing something 
bring freedom nearer. With the help 
relatives and other devoted friends the 
quarters Corrie saved the life the soldier and 
then helped him escape underground 
railroad station where his safety was assured. 

Corrie too wise for her age and back- 
ground and the issues the war are painted 
either right wrong with too much assur- 
ance. Children may led into misunderstand- 
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ing the story. There entertainment and 
certain appeal the account the courage 
one small girl. 


Black Elephant. Frances Voight. Illustrated 
William McCaffey. Prentice-Hall, 
1959. $2.95. (8-12) 


The circus has appeal for both adults and 
children and inside stories the lives circus 
animals and performers can make good reading. 
This story deals with the coming new 
elephant small circus rolling leisurely 
through the Maine countryside horsedrawn 
wagons the mid-nineteenth century. four- 
teen year old boy, Dilly, given charge the 
newcomer because accident the ele- 
phant trainer. Because the cruel treatment 
the villain the story the elephant runs away 
and the book made largely the experi- 
ences encountered the chase after the 
fugitive. 

The book ends satisfying note with 
the finding the black elephant and his accep- 
tance Dilly his master and friend. There 
freshness and vigor about the story that 
will make good reading for the age group 
for which intended. 


Social Studies 
America Born. Gerald Johnson. 
trated Leonard Everett Fisher. Morrow, 
1959. $3.95. 
Here dynamic history our country 
from its discovery until 1787. Its outstanding 
contribution the manner which United 


States history related that European and 
American lands the same period. There are 
the reasons, too, why the colonies, though dif- 
ferent from one another, were brought unite 


common cause win their freedom. The 
author, well known writer for adults, feels 
that “to understand other nations the heaviest 
responsibility weighing upon the rising gener- 
ation Americans.” this end revives the 
significant period the United States begin- 
nings and shows the factors European politi- 
cal and social history which shaped the destiny 
our own nation. America Born in- 
valuable supplement school texts, popularly 
written, provocative, and illustrated with some 
Leonard Everett finest drawings. 

Our Friend the Forest: Conservation Story. 

Patricia Lauber. Illustrated Anne 

Marie Doubleday, 1959. $2.00. 

(8-11) 

forest community plants and ani- 
mals. They come all sizes and shapes and 
Their interdependence forms one section 
this very useful book which includes How 
Tree Grows, Our Friend the Forest, with its 
natural and industrial contributions human 
welfare, and Man, the Friend, which 
relates modern conservation methods. Large 
and effective diagrams and nature drawings 
add pictorial appeal, and there splendid 
double page map the Forest Regions the 
United States including Alaska. 
Ramon Makes Trade. Barbara Ritchie. 

Illustrated Earl Thollander. Parnassus 

Press, 1959. $3.25. (7-10) 
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perfectly delightful picture story with 
Mexican background which has the added value 
being told both English and Spanish. 
Small Ramon has tremendous plans for trading 
his carefully made pottery jar the market 
place. Unfortunately one else places the same 
value that does, Ramon works hard 
merry-go-round “pusher” and through 
series barters, until the end 
achieves his desire, handsome green 
parrot and cage. The illustrations are colorful 
and imaginative and the story has both humor 
and tenderness. The text two languages has 
the English narrative heading each page 
black type. The Spanish brown tone with 
smaller letters more closely spaced, and occupies 
the lower section each page. The book has 
value for young language students and 
appealing story well. 


About The Captain Haile Chace. 
Illustrated Nick Galloway. 

About The Driver Bus. Eleanor Philips. 
Illustrated Frans Van. 


About The Engineer Train. Siddie Joe 
Johnson. Harry Garo. 


About The Pilot Plane. Haile Chace. 
Illustrated Florence and Andrew Kere- 
chuk. 

Melmont, 1959. $1.88 each (7-9) 

meet the ever present call for primary 
transportation studies, four new titles describe 
the training, duties and responsibilities the 
men charge each type transportation, 
and such helpers they require. Material 
brief and factual, and not too for 
younger readers. Large picture-to-a-page draw- 
ings two tones, depicting adult characters, 
will give these books wider range, for they 
can used with older slow readers. 

Roman People. Olivia Coolidge. Illustrated 
Lino Lipinsky. Houghton, 1959. $3.00. 
(11-15) 

remarkably well presented collection 


ten stories the Rome Augustus por- 
trayed through cross section its people. 
From the king himself pitiful slave, various 
economic and social levels are shown—chario- 


teer, soldier, aristocrat, workingman, freedman, 

poor man, and explorer. Each story has ab- 

sorbing plot well wealth background 

material which should stimulate genuine in- 

terest and enthusiasm for this ancient people. 

Follow the Reindeer. Sonia Gidal. Illustrated 
Tim Gidal. 

Israel. Sonia Gidal. Illustrated 
Tim Gidal. Pantheon. $3.50 each. 1959. 
(9-12) 

the other Village books, the warm 
qualities the personal narrative and outstand- 
ing photographs give children real feeling for 
the people other lands. 

Follow the Reindeer describes the nomadic 
year Lapp family high above the Arctic 
Circle northern Norway. Anders Oskal, the 
eldest boy large family, tells their trek 
from their winter village the summer grazing 
lands the coast, guiding hundreds rein- 
deer. Dangers from wolves and from breaking 
ice heighten the excitement the journey, and 
there substantial entertaining information 
day day living, well. 

Village Israel the young narrator 
Shmuel who lives the Mosad, the children’s 
community his village. “All the boys and 
girls over twelve live here. real complete 
village inside the big village.” This unusual 
communal life wherein the children aid the 
work the adult community and are educated 
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and vocationally trained their own age 
groups, offers unique way life. All not 
work, however. There are festivals and celebra- 
tions, and the children’s awareness the ancient 
history their land adds absorbing background 
this story. Anne Marie Jauss has drawn fine 
maps which children may follow the action 
the narratives well geographic maps. 
Each book has glossary unfamiliar words 
used the text. 


The Land and People Egypt. Zaki Naguib 
Mahmoud. 


The Land and People Iceland. Erick 
Berry. Illustrated. Lippincott, 1959. $2.95 
each. (11-16) 


With the increased interest the Arctic 
Circle and Africa, these newest titles the 
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Portraits the Nations Series make very wel- 
come contribution, offering they sub- 
stantial historic backround well contem- 
porary life, illustrated with photographs and 
maps. 


The Land and People Egypt, written 
Egyptian and former resident the United 
States, offers excellent information, tracing the 
history from the ancient dynasties, the growth 
Christianity and Islam, the effects other 
nations’ interests Egypt recent upheavals 
which were followed its entry into the 
United Arab Republic. The literature, art and 
science, industry and agriculture, modern cities, 
family life, and efforts combat illiteracy are 
covered give helpful overall view. 

Iceland emerges from Erick Berry’s book 
gallant country “sturdy independent people 
who are carrying the great industry fish- 
ing, who herd sheep, and who are making gal- 
lant efforts become self supporting 
modern industrial world without losing their 
high standards culture and spiritual values.” 
This island close the Arctic Circle traces its 
history the Viking days. volcanic, icy and 
almost treeless land, only habitable part, the 
struggle exist not easy The author 
does full justice the progress that has been 
made, the growth its cities, and the life and 
culture the present day. 


Trains, Trucks, Planes, etc. 

The Giant Nursery Book Things That Go. 
Written and illustrated George Zaffo. 
Garden City, 1959. $3.95. (4-7) 

Nearly two hundred pages colorful 
double-page drawings fire engines, trucks, 
trains, boats and airplanes will initiate the 
youngest into the services and types equip- 
ment each these modern “things that go.” 
There are one two lines brief text 
page, and the whole book should delight- 
fully satisfying for nursery age through the first 
grade. 
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confident 


the word that best 
describes how children 

and teachers feel about the 
Ginn Reading Program... 
children are confident because 
they use the word-recognition 
program that promotes 
independent reading 

because they've got the most 
comprehensive, useful 
Teachers’ Manuals available 
anywhere 


GINN BASIC READERS grades 1-8 
GINN PRIMARY ENRICHMENT READERS primary grades 
GINN BOOK-LENGTH STORIES grade and 


Sales Offices: 


New York 


Palo Alto 


Toronto 


READING and Spelling 


MORTON BOTEL, Ed.D. 


Assistant Superintendent and Reading Consultant 
Public Schools Bucks County 
Doylestown, Pennsylvania 


THE MULTI-LEVEL SPELLING PROGRAM 


Individualized Spelling Program for all Grades 
THE PRIMARY MULTI-LEVEL SPELLER AND FIRST DICTIONARY 


THE MULTI-LEVEL SPELLER 

THE MULTI-LEVEL GUIDEBOOK Net 


THE INTERESTING READING SERIES 


High Interest—Easy-to-Read Books for Elementary and Secondary Grades 
TEN GREAT MOMENTS SPORTS 
MARY ELIZABETH AND MR. LINCOLN 
BURIED GOLD 
GREAT MOMENTS AMERICAN HISTORY 
THE MYSTERY BROKEN WHEEL RANCH 
(Other titles preparation) 


THE MULTI-LEVEL READING SKILLTEXT 


Individualized Activity Book for Grades 3-12 .72 Net 
The Skilltext can used with the Interesting Reading 

Series, any other basal reading program 

with individualized reading program. 


HOW TEACH READING 


Practical How-To-Do-It Manual for Teachers 
Reading Every Grade Level $1.20 Net 
*Plus postage. 


PENNS VALLEY PUBLISHERS, INC. 


102 South Allen Street 


State College, Pennsylvania 


for the improvement 
‘ 
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WITH 
Digest 
READING SKILL BUILDERS 


The vitality and importance the 
original Digest stories and 
articles are kept. 


New words the interesting contexts 
stick like burrs the young reader. 


ive your pupils new confidence their 


ability with these delightful sup- 


plementary readers. Seven reading levels, 
two books each level. 


Division, 
Reader’s Digest Services, Inc., 
Pleasantville, New York 


Please send the following Reading Skill 
Builders once. 


Part One j ‘Part Two 
Pupil’s Tchr’s Pupil’s Techr's 
Edition Edition Edition Edition 


Grades 2-6, Slc each. Grades 7-8, 60c each. 


(EE) 


Zone.... State 


Shipping charges additional 


EUROPEAN TOURS 
Write for detailed brochure 


Seize the moments 
curiosity ... 


with English Program 
that “makes sense” the 
student and stimulates him 
think for himself. 


The New 
BUILDING 
BETTER ENGLISH 
Grades and 


careful, logical organization and 
thorough treatment each the 
large areas communication: 
speaking, listening, reading, 

and writing. 


Effective Lesson 


Modern 


Building Spelling Power 
GRADE 2-8 HOUGHTON 


Jean Hanna Paul Hanna MIFFLIN 
COMPANY 


effective basal program 
that leads directly 


spelling mastery. 


Regional Sales Offices: New York 16, Atlanta 
Geneva, Dallas Palo Alto 


BOSTON 


PETERSON AND COMPANY 


Spelling Contest 


VITALIZE your teaching your students 
the Nationwide Spelling Contest. 


STIMULATE teaching with dynamic tape 


recordings. 
ENRICH your teaching with motivating materials. 


Nationwide contests will administered this year the 
following areas: 


GRAMMAR 


SPELLING 


VOCABULARY 
COMPOSITION 


SEND TODAY for FREE copy last year’s spelling test, full 
details regarding this year’s contests and also listing 
materials available from this office Donald Honz, 
Director, Educational Stimuli, 1124 Belknap Street, Superior, 
Wisconsin. 


at 


Fourth 


For content 
strong 
program, 


Dawson, 
Zollinger, 
Miller, 
Foley, 

and Connell 


Four points worth noting: 


First Pupils acquire facts and originate ideas that 
lead enriched and effective expression. 


Second Skills speaking, writing, reading, and lis- 
tening are thoroughly developed lively 
group situations and systematic, individual 
practice. 


Third strong program grammar and usage 
built sure foundation readiness. 


Fourth Teacher’s Edition provides unexcelled guid- 
ance for meeting each day’s objectives. 


World Book Company 


Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 
Chicago Boston Atlanta Dallas Berkeley 


Better language every day with... 


Language 


Second Edition Kindergarten through Grade Eight 
Bailey Horrocks Torreson Barnes Walker 
Our Language Workbooks, Grades Two through Eight 


Presents language program that children can 
apply, every day, their own needs and interests 


Emphasizes, over and over again, the four major 
phases communication speaking, listening. 
writing, and reading 


Expands, degrees, children’s understanding 
oral and written communication 


Provides program that benefits and stimulates 
pupils varying abilities and interests 


Helps children attain language mastery through 
its excellent maintenance program 


Teacher’s Editions, Second Edition, are an- 
notated and keyed. New reading words, sug- 
gestions for teaching, and answers ex- 
ercises are printed red directly the pages 
the pupils’ texts. (Teacher’s Guides and 
Keys are also available separately.) 


Publishers complete language-arts program 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


Fifth Avenue 300 Pike Street 351 East Ohio Street 
New York New York Cincinnati Ohio Chicago 11, 
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GOLDEN DICTIONARIES 


for the elementary school 
classroom and library 


ARE FIVE Golden Dictionaries inform, stimulate, and 
delight the elementary school Each book designed 
aid and interest particular age-and-grade group. Each 
superbly illustrated full color. 

For extra durability, the books are bound Goldencraft 
Library Binding: buckram heavy binder’s board, Singer 
McKain sewed. All these books have been approved 
leading school and library associations, and have been 
adopted city and state school systems. 


LITTLE GOLDEN DICTIONARY Mary Reed and Edith 

Osswald, color pictures Richard Scarry. first dictionary 

that offers, every level, important incidental learning: new 

vocabulary and concepts, awareness the connection be- 

tween ideas and printed words, self-help beginning sight 

vocabulary. Can related Beginning Reading Activities. 
Grade List price Net $1.29 


THE GOLDEN PICTURE BOOK WORDS Jane Werner, 
color pictures Cornelius DeWitt. rich vocabulary-and- 
concept builder. There are short stories dealing with every 
aspect the child’s daily life. Each page has its own picture 
dictionary aid independent reading. Can related 
Language Arts. 

Grades 2-5. List price $2.52; Net $1.89 
THE GOLDEN DICTIONARY Ellen Wales Walpole, color 
pictures Gertrude Elliott. The 1030 words, their selection 
guided standard word lists, are defined simple, lively, 
familiar terms. Words are grouped, where logical, under 
basic concepts. With 1500 color pictures increase interest 
and skill understanding meanings. 

Grades 1-2. List $4.25; Net $3.19 


THE GOLDEN PICTURE DICTIONARY Lilian Moore, color 

pictures Beth and Joe Krush. First aid spelling and 

reading for the child who not quite ready for “big” 

dictionary. Familiar and new vocabulary. Helps establish the 

dictionary habit. Can related Language Arts. 
Grades 3-5. List price $2.52; Net $1.89 


THE COURTIS-WATTERS ILLUSTRATED DICTIONARY by 
Stuart Courtis and Garnette Watters, color pictures 
Beth and Joe Krush. Out years study and planning 
came this superb dictionary, designed encourage inde- 
pendent use the child. 7500 words (plus more than 10,000 
variants) are clearly defined and demonstrated sentences. 
Over 2100 full-color pictures invite interest and expand 
meanings. 544 pages. 
Grades 3-6. List price $6.65; Net $4.99 
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For complete list Golden Books Goldencraft Library Binding, write 
Golden Press, Inc., Educational Division, 630 Fifth Avenue, New York 20, 
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Announcing the first compatible program 


reading and the language arts... 


WINSTO 


COMMUNICATION 
PROGRAM 


Winston Basic Readers 


including 


Winston American English 


Russell Stauffer 


University of Delaware 


Director Reading-Study Center 


Alvina Burrows 
Professor of Education 
New York University 


than twenty educators 


WINSTON BASIC READERS 


comprise the first totally new 
reading system based the 
premise that learning takes 
place only reading-thinking 
situation. 


This new series employs the 
modified basal reader approach 
and consists stories espe- 
cially written develop 
reading and thinking skills. 
Systematic 
organized studybooks well 
carefully planned teachers 
editions complement this new 
and timely concept 
teaching reading. 


WINSTON AMERICAN ENGLISH 


presents the first completely 
coordinated pattern com- 
munication arts skills. 
Oral and written composition, 
talking and listening, reading, 
literature, dramatics, spelling, 
and handwriting are covered 
single book! 


Combining the language arts 
and skills into functionally 
associated series has long been 
everywhere. And now Winston 
has done this for them 
Winston American English. 


For complete information the Winston Communication Program, write Dept. 


The JOHN WINSTON Company 


1010 Arch Street, Philadelphia Pennsylvania 


New Singer Literary Readers 


fairly with charm and beauty 


THE PROSE AND POETRY SERIES 


Primer through Grade 
Pratt Meighen DeLancey Iverson 
copyright 1960 


STORY WAGON 
STORY TIME 
STORY TRAIN 
STORY CARNIVAL 

ALONG THE SUNSHINE TRAIL 
ACROSS THE BLUE BRIDGE 
ABOARD THE RED ROCKET 


Stories and poems, old and new Enchanting illustrations 


new approach study materials used. complete guide 
creative dramatics provided each book for Grades Two 
through Six and the teacher’s manual for the primer and first- 


grade books. happy choice for enjoyable, effective reading 
experience. 


THE SINGER COMPANY, INC. 
249-259 Erie Boulevard, Dept. 
Syracuse New York 


It’s the final feather your cap see your pupils eager 
and ease with their language. Grammar 


necessary but using should fun! 


ENGLISH 

OUR 
LANGUAGE 


SECOND EDITION 


COMPLETE 


BASAL will help you make for your class. 
ENGLISH Take these bright, colorful books into your 
PROGRAM own hands. Examine them critically. Check 
them, point point, against your specifica- 
Grades 2-8 tions for perfect basal English program. See 
English Our Language does not offer 
Sterling everything you have hoped for and more. 
Lindahl May show you these books soon? 
Koch 
Rice 
Bishop 
Westendorf 
Hoffman 
Kelly 


HEATH AND COMPANY 
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